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Six years ago the New—Cuurcu REview was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in oe 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long ®ccu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith. and life, and 
‘promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy i in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of .Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in_ this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REVIEWw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice : “This pu 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvieEw is a quarterly ‘oulanah 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its seventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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THE SUN AND ITS POWERS. 


NATURAL science is confined to the study of phenomena, 
or the appearances of things to the earthly senses. What 
the things are in themselves it does not know. “All that 
we know about matter,” Huxley says, “is that it is the 
hypothetical substance of physical phenomena.” “ Accord- 
ing to the definitions I have proposed,” says G. H. Lewes, 
in his “Problems of Life and Mind,” “matter and the 
changes of matter, mean the felt and the changes of the 
felt, and all our knowledge of matter is in feeling and 
the changes of feeling.” Swedenborg says : — 

All things which exist in the natural world are effects, and all things 
which exist in the spiritual world are causes of those effects; there does 

t exist a natural thing which does not derive its cause from a spiritual 
one. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 134.) 

Effects may indeed be seen, but unless the causes of the effects are 
seen at the same time, the effects can only appear as it were in night. 
(bid., 107.) 

The sun is the grand phenomenon of the material uni- 
verse. Upon its powers all other phenomena depend. What 
lies within it, or above it, as its cause ; what mighty spiritual 
powers make their appearance by means of it to the earthly 
senses of men, natural science, unaided by divine revelation, 
cannot possibly discover and unfold. Natural science has 


- no answer for the questions: What is the sun? What is 
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fire, energy, or force? What are the atmospheres? What 
are heat, light, and electricity? What is matter? These — 
questions can be answered only by a knowledge of the causes 
which exist in the spiritual world. Until this is recognized 
the results of scientific investigation will fail to satisfy the 
intellect ; the hypotheses upon which they are conducted 
will be shrouded in mystery and liable to fundamental errors. 

None are more conscious of these limitations, and of the 
need of higher light, than the students of natural science 
themselves. Professor Newcomb modestly remarks in his 
article in Johnson's new Encyclopedia, that “ modern science 
has raised more questions about the sun than it has conclu- 
sively answered.” And yet one cannot read that article with- 
out being filled with admiration for the ability and achieve- 
ments of men who could master the phenomena of an object 
so far away in space, and one operating its powers by such 
subtle agencies as the atmospheres. The progress made in 
all departments of science since Francis Bacon cried halt 
to speculating and theorizing, and bade men study phenom- 
ena as the facts of earthly experience, is marvelous. The © 
discovery of the law of gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton 
half a century later, the improvement of the telescope and 
invention of the spectroscope, have made wonderful things 
possible. 

Natural science tells us with practical certainty that the 
sun is 93,000,000 miles distant; that its volume is more 
than a million times that of the earth ; its mass more than 
three hundred thousand times as great; its density about 
one quarter that of the average material of the earth; its 
gravity twenty-seven times as great, so that if a man could 
stand upon it he would be crushed by his own weight—a | 
man who weighs 150 pounds on the earth would weigh 
4,050 upon the sun; mountains transferred to it would be 
flattened by the pressure of their own mass. But there can 
be no men nor mountains upon its surface. Indeed its sur- | 
face probably is not solid, nor even liquid in the ordinary 
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sense of the word, for its temperature is higher than that 
of the electric arc. The photosphere, or surface visible 
through the telescope, is estimated to be at least 10,000 
degrees Fahr. The interior must be still hotter. Professor 
Newcomb says that the best sustained view is that at such 
a temperature no permanent chemical combination is pos- 
sible, and the distinction between a liquid and a gas becomes 
obliterated under the combined effect of temperature and 
pressure. The sun must therefore be regarded as a body 
of gas condensed nearly to a liquid by the pressure of its 


Own mass. 


In these days when air is being liquified by pressure into 
a commercial commodity for refrigerating purposes, it does 
not require scientific training to get some conception of 
what this means ; only with the sun is to be associated the 
thought of excessive heat instead of excessive cold. And 
yet the heat is not due to the condensation, for that, as in 


\ liquid air, is accompanied by the loss of heat. For this 


reason the question has arisen whether the surface of the 
sun may not be wholly or partially solid already from con- 
densation ; and whether it may not in this way finally cool 
off and die, leaving its revolving planets, in the midst of 
far-away glittering stars, in the darkness of a winter’s night 
that shall know no end. Under this theory fifteen or twenty 


millions of years is thought to be its age in the past, and 


five or ten millions its possible future. But to support this 
theory no permanent variation in its heat has been discov- 
ered during two or three centuries of accurate observation. 
There is not a single fact known to favor it. Indeed, there 
is much that points the other way. 

Let us think of the sun, then, as a mighty sphere — not 
of burning gases, for this would require, as we have seen, 
chemical combinations which are considered impossible in 
such a degree of heat and pressure — but a mighty sphere 
of incandescent gases. In this aspect it has been likened 
to a vast arc light hung in the heavens, only it is largely 
hydrogen instead of carbon which is incandescent. 
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The photosphere, or light sphere, as the visible surface 
is called, may be regarded as the first atmosphere of the 
sun itself, perhaps terminating by condensation in its Jowest 
levels in the liquid gases of the body. Sun spots, or open- 
ings in this, confirm the thought of it as an atmosphere. 
Enveloping it like a sheet of scarlet flame is what is called 
the chromosphere, or color-sphere. Its thickness is irregular, 
averaging 5,000 miles, but the tongues which it sends forth 
leap swiftly up to a height frequently of 50,000 to 100,000 
miles, and sometimes reach 200,000 miles. Around all this 
is the corona, or glory, the third immediate atmosphere, it 
may be called, of irregular outline, sending up nebulous rays 
and streams to the distance of several millions of miles. It 
consists chiefly of an unidentified gas, provisionally called 
coronium. | 

Now notice the meaning of this mighty globe of incan- 
descent gas, throbbing, pulsating, bounding, atom against 
atom, mass against mass, till at the surface it dashes on 
high, and sends out these leaping tongues like flame, and 
these rays and streams, for millions of miles in all directions 
with inconceivable velocity. It means power, energy, force. 
It means a vast eagerness for work,-for service. It means 
a readiness and ability to hold the planets revolving in their — 
courses year after year. It means the seasons with all their 
changes from spring, through summer, to autumn and win-. 
ter, with sowing of seeds, and growth, and harvest. It 
means sunshine, and clouds, and showers, and tempests, and 
sleet and snow, gentle zephyrs and howling blasts. It means 
the lifting of water from the seas, the packing of snow and 
ice upon the mountains to flow in rivers back to the ocean, 
turning the wheels of thousands of factories all along the 
way ; the storing of coal under the mountains to drive loco- 
motives across iron-bound continents and steamships.through 
pathless oceans. It means the flashing of the aurora in the 
darkness of the northern sky, and the pointing of the needle 
in the mariner’s compass, the blaze of electric lights from 
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city to city, and the whir of electric motors through city 
streets and country roads. It means light for the human 
eye, sound for the human ear, and warmth and strength for 
the human hand, aye, vigor for the human brain and _ heart. 
The leaping, bounding, eager motion of the sun means all 
this — the sending forth of the power to do all that is done, 
not only on earth, but throughout \the material universe. 

In saying this I would not jigriore countless other suns, 
but rather identify our sun with them all as a phenomenon 
of the same energy, an effect of the same cause, an appear- 
ance of the same power which everywhere creates and sus- 
tains throughout the material expanses. 

The undulatory hypothesis_of the mode of transmission 
of this power is a wonderful discovery of natural science, 
and has brought wonderful rewards in industrial progress 
and wealth. For it has enabled man to harness the sun to 
his chariot. In the practical applications of it man has 
literally “hitched his wagon toa star.” For the sun is one 
of the so-called fixed stars. It has taught us that heat, 
light, and electricity, like sound, are various manifestations 


of force, making themselves perceptible to the senses by > 


undulations, tremulations, or vibrations of some medium of 
transmission like the air; but of a much higher order, capa- 
ble of a vastly greater velocity of vibration, and therefore 
of power vastly greater. For all power lies in the ability 
to give motion to matter. All energy or force is realized in 
this motion. Sound is a mode of motion. Light, heat, and 
electricity are modes of motion. 

We are all familiar with the theory of sound waves or 
vibrations of the air, which flow against the membranes of 
the ear, and give them, not the same, but a corresponding 
motion. This by a series of tremulations is borne inward 
and interpreted by the mind as sound. Professor Preston 
says that one hundred vibrations per second produces waves 
about eleven feet long; eleven hundred vibrations, waves 
one foot long ; fifty vibrations, waves seven yards long. To 
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be heard by the human ear these waves must be from one- 
third of an inch to twelve or thirteen yards in length (The- 
ory of Heat, by Thomas Preston, p. 54). Swedenborg, in 
his little work on “ Tremulation,” just translated from the 
Swedish by Mr. Odhner, a work written to show that “ life 
is tremulation, or whatever is living in us must be expressed 


by the motions of -tremulation,” says :—- 


At least one hundred and fifty vibrations a second make the highest 
C in a piano, while thirty or forty produce the lowest C. Certain trem- 
ulations of the most slow or undulatory character may even be noticed 
by the eye, like a mist around the string, but the finest tremulations of 
the string escape the eye and finally also the ear. (p. 21.) 


We must remember that the piano a hundred and fifty 
years ago was not the instrument that it now is. The high- 
est and lowest C did not lie so far apart. 

The telephone is one of the practical results of this un- 
dulatory theory. But this instrument transfers the tremu- 
lations from the air in which sound-waves exist to a finer 
atmosphere, the ether in which light-waves and the tremu- 
lations of heat and electricity exist. In this finer medium 
it can send them traveling to their destination, hundreds 
of miles away if necessary, with lightning speed, and there 
by means of a little steel membrane transfer them back 
again perfectly to the tremulations of the coarser and slower 
medium of transmission, the air, in accommodation to the 
requirements of the ear of the hearer. But if the eye were 
to be ministered to with a view of the speaker, or the 
warmth of his hand were to be communicated, the exchange 
of atmospheres would not have to be made, for light and 
heat are tremulations of this very atmosphere in which elec- 
tricity is believed to act, namely, the ether. If men ever 
do see one another at a distance, as they now speak to one 
another, it will be by a transmission of light waves from 
the face of the speaker. Theoretically it seems possible.* 


* A young, Pole, Jan Szczepanik, claims to have an invention by which it 
is accomplished, and which he will exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1goo. 
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For intelligence, for the communication of knowledge, 
this would be a great addition to the telephone. We have © 
all heard the story of the Hebrew who becoming excited 
while engaged at the telephone, cried to his littlé son: 
“Tsaac, come here and hold this to my ear, I want to talk 
to this man!’’ Unhappily the man could not see his vehe- 
ment gesticulations. If we not only could speak to those 
far away but could also let them see us, and many things 
that we might show them — plans, machinery, samples, spec- 
imens — in full light, what a help it would be. When this 
is done it must be by transmitting the tremulations of the 
ether to the eye, as we transmit those of the air to the ear. 
In the telophone we lift sound waves into this very medium, 
the ether, in order to transmit them ; and if we should try 
to receive them from the ether, before they returned to the © 
air, by putting a bit of steel to the wire, we would receive 
not sound for the ear but sparks of light for the eye, and 
tremulations of heat for the hand. 

This is the way the sun transmits its powers, its throb- 
bing, bounding, leaping desires to serve mankind, to the 
earth. By continual tremulations of that wonderful sub- 
stance called the luminiferous ether, it transmits its energy 
in phenomena which are known to our physical senses as 
heat and light; light to give man intelligence, knowledge 
of his physical environment, and heat added to light to give 
him life and do his work. So light and heat are found to 
be simply modes of motion in this wonderful atmosphere 
named ether. 

At the beginning of this century scientific men were 
divided into two great parties disputing over the nature of 


Persons sitting in Paris will be enabled to see all that is taking place in the ~ 
Piccadilly Circus in London. Also to look into the harbor of Brest or Havre, 
and watch the trans-Atlantic steamers arrive, with friends on board, perhaps. 
Also they can sit in a hall and take a bird’s-eye view of Paris from a balloon 
actually in the air for the purpose. Mirrors vibrating at the rate of 3,000 or 
4,000 times a second are employed, and a selenium plate is attached to the 
wires to transform the waves of light into waves of electricity. 
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heat ; one holding to the Newtonian theory of its materiality, 
namely, that it was a subtle, imponderable fluid called caloric, 
which rushed into the interstices of other substances, and 
had the power of tearing atom from atom in their mole- 
cules ; the other holding that it was simply a mode of mo- 
tion consisting in the vibrations of the particles of bodies. 
Count Rumford, our own countryman, then in the service 
of Bavaria, conclusively demonstrated the second hypothesis. 
Professor Preston says : 


Among the contemporaries of Rumford and Davy, Dr. Thomas 
Young seems to have been the only man who comprehended the full 
bearing of their experiments. . . . That he thoroughly grasped the idea 
of the wave theory, is proved by the following passage: “If heat 
be not a substance it must be a quality, and this quality can only be — 
motion.” 


But Professor Preston hastens to say : — 


It is, however, to be distinctly remembered that we do not make any 
assumption as to the nature of the vibration or the process going on in 
the ether. We merely call it a vibration, because we believe it to be 
a periodic variation of some sort. This never-ending tremor affects 
us in two distinct ways. To it we owe the sensation of vision as well 
as that of heat. If an ethereal wave lies between certain limits of 
frequency it affects the eye and we call it light. Such a wave falling 
upon our bodies may also set up commotions among our molecules and 
give rise to the feeling of warmth. . . . The eye like the ear is limited 
in range. An ethereal wave may be either too quick or too slow to 
affect it. Outside these limits waves of any power might fall upon us, 
and yet we should be enveloped in night. Our sense of heat would, 
however, come to our rescue. Waves which are too slow to affect the 


eye can warm our bodies. .. . Waves undoubtedly exist in myriads 
which are too short or too long to be detected by either the sense of 
sight or the sense of heat. . . . Considering the medium then as only 


hypothetical, the fact that it might certainly exist and fill important 
functions in the life of the universe, and still never be detected or sus- 
pected by us, is a strong reason why the postulation of such a medium 
for the explanation of natural phenomena should not be branded as 
irrational or unphilosophic. (The Theory of Heat, §§ 40, 41, with 
note.) 
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_ Now while there is little disposition to doubt the exist- 
ence of the ether as an atmosphere vastly purer and more 
subtile than the air, there is still another atmosphere the 
existence of which is not yet detected nor scarcely suspected 
by modern science. It is vastly purer and more subtile 
than the ether, and the velocity of its vibrations is corre- 
spondingly greater. None of its phenomena can, therefore, 
be perceived by the earthly senses — they are too swift. It 
is the medium by which the force called gravitation is con- 
veyed throughout the universe, which to us seems instanta- 
neous, and therefore omnipresent. This, Swedenborg tells 
us, is the aura, the atmosphere composed of the very purest 
substances of nature in which the suns begin the trans- 
mission of all their powers to the earths, or planets, of the 
universe. 

Now let me call attention to the fact that Swedenborg a 
century and a half ago fully set forth and explained these 
three atmospheres, the. aura, the ether, and the air, as the 
media through which the sun energizes the earth. He thus 
anticipated our modern science of the ether by at least a 
century ; and our modern science of the aura by how much 
_ we do not know, for it has not yet been born among our 
men of natural science. He wrote so long ago upon this 
subject with a clearness that no other writer on natural 
science has yet approached, saying : — 

From the sun of our system auras and atmospheres go forth as from 
their fountain; these are called ethers and airs. From this source 
nearest about it is pure ether, at a greater distance from it are ethers 
less pure, and at length airs; moreover, these ethers and airs surround 
the earths. These ethers and airs when made active in mass produce 
heat, but when modified in their least parts produce light. Through 
these the sun exercises all its power and produces all its effect outside 
of itself, and thus through ethers and airs by heat as a means and at 
the same time by light as a means. (Apocalypse Explained, 726.) 


The three natural-atmospheres originating from the sun of the world 
are the purer ether, which is universal, and from which is all gravity; 
the middle ether which makes a vortex about the planets, in which also 
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is light, . . . and from which comes magnetism; and the ultimate ether, 
which is the air. (Last Judgment, Post., Tafel ed., p. 100.) 


The first [atmosphere] proximately environs the sun, and is called the 
» aura; the second is under this and is called the ether; and the third is 
under the two former, and is called the air. (Coronis, 17.) 


This suggests the way in which the power of the sun 
_comes down to the earth by means of finer and coarser at- 
mospheres, until its intensity is so modified, its velocity of 
tremulations so slackened, that it can accommodate itself 
to the stolid solidity of matter, acting upon it so gently as 
to produce the reactions which it is capable of without being 
rent asunder, molecule from molecule, atom from atom,,in 
a wild conflagration returning to its primordial dust and 
chaos, a flight of ashes. It suggests how the power of the 
sun leaping forth so fiercely in its corona to the service it 
pants for, through the universal tremulations of the aura, 
and the winged vibrations of the ether, and the gliding un- 
_dulations of the air, touches the earth so gently as to awaken 
it to a million uses without a shock, or perceptible jar, of its 
rocky foundations. And yet if the truth is known it con- 
stantly fills it through and through with the tremulations 
which produce all its phenomena of life. 

It suggests also the answer to the question which modern 
science has not been able to solve with its hypothesis of the 
vortex atom, namely, What is matter? Let us answer it in 
Swedenborg’s own words : — 

As the atmospheres decrease in descending it follows that they be- 
come continually more compressed and inert, and at length in ultimates 
so compressed and inert that they are no longer atmospheres, but sub- 


stances at rest, and in the natural world fixed, like those on earth which 
are called matter. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 302.) 


The sun, therefore, is the beginning, and matter is the 
end, the termination, of the atmospheres. Material things 
are held in connection by the surrounding atmospheres, and 
are made productive of all their uses by the power of the 
sun in them. 
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And now what are these atmospheres? Coming from the 
suns and terminating in the earths they must be of the 
same essential substance. This is generally known to be 
true of the air. And of the ether the Century Dictionary 
says it is “a substance possessing perfect molecular mobility 
and the property of indefinite expansion.”’ Professor Thurs- 
ton says it is a mass of imponderable and immeasurable 
substance extending into infinity but needing no confining 


walls, in which float, on the forces of gravitation and might- 


iest law, all the solar and stellar aggregations (Heat as a 
Form of Energy, p. 68). Modern science has nothing more 
definite to tell us; but Swedenborg says, the atmospheres 
are discrete substances, or most minute forms of matter, 
originating from the sun. They each receive and treasure 


up in their bosoms its fire, and temper it and convey if as - 


heat and light to the earth. He tells us how each coarser 
atmosphere is successively formed by aggregations and com- 
-binations of the next finer, so that the fire of the sun is 
enclosed more and more remotely by successive coverings, 
and thus tempered and modified by discrete degrees in the 
intensity of its action. 

Rev. John Worcester says : — 

A familiar illustration of such discrete degrees is that between water 
and the oxygen and hydrogen which unite to compose it. It is Swe- 
’ denborg’s idea that the elements of the air are formed in this way out 
of those of the ether, and these out of the aura, and so on, every suc- 
cessive degree of composition producing substances that are grosser, 
less active, less living. (Notes to Divine Love and Wisdom, 184.) 

Each atmosphere, then, is a vehicle of greater energy as 
we ascend from the grosser matter of the earth in which 
they terminate towards the sun in which they originate. 
_And this because the finer the particles and the freer from 
molecular attraction, as in a perfect gas, the greater the pos- 
sible velocity of motion. In the stability of the rocks and 
the resistance of the metals we see this reduced to a mini- 
mum, and yet it is upon that very immobility and passivity 
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as of death that the utilizing of all the activities of motion 
and life depend. The use of steam, for instance, however 
vast may be its possibilities of power, always depends upon 
the power of the iron or steel boiler to resist its activities 
and hold its particles firmly together. 

Professor Thurston says : — 


A number of steamships are now supplied with engines of above 
12,000 horse-power, using 120 tons of water an hour, 350 tons of coal 
a day, in boilers storing 3,000,000,000 foot-pounds of energy, enough to 
lift the ship, cargo, passengers, and crew, nearly a hundred and fifty feet 
into the air. . . . But the power of the engine lies not in the steam, but 
in the heat-energy of which the steam is simply a vehicle; not in the 
molecules of the fluid, but in the swing and whirl of particles in their 
minute orbits; not in matter, but in the motion of matter. (Heat asa 
Form of Energy, pp. 244, 245.) . , 

Joule found that the speed of the average molecule in a mass of hy- 
drogen at the freezing point of water is about 6,000 feet per second, 70 
miles per minute, 4,200 miles per hour, three times the speed of a cannon 
shot from the heaviest and most powerful of modern ordnance. Any 
space filled with these particles would give collisions of molecules to 
the number for each of about 18,000,000,000 every second... . Ina 
mass of air the number of collisions is about half as many and the 
velocity only about one quarter as great. (/d7d., p. 138.) 

A perfect gas is one possessing perfect molecular mobility and the 
property of indefinite expansion. No such gas has ever been found; 
but the ether is believed to be such. The velocity of its particles must 
be vastly greater than that of hydrogen, for it transmits heat and light 
at the rate of 190,000 miles a second. The rate of hydrogen, one of 
the swiftest of the gases, you will remember, is only 6,000 feet a second. 
This is estimated to mean that if a thread capable of resisting the pull 
of only 25 pounds, were to be stretched across space and moved with 
this velocity it would transmit between its extremities the energy of 
nearly 50,000,000 of horse power, the equivalent of all the steam power 
of the world. (/bid., p. 140.) 


Mr. George W. Worcester has called attention to the fact 
that Swedenborg shows thata motion of the air particle 
which has ten vibrations would correspond toa motion of 
one octillion of modes in the supreme or primal aura, 
(New-Church Review, Vol. V., p. 204.) 
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Of course this exceeds all human comprehension, but it 
leads towards a perception of the vastness of the energy 
flowing forth from the Creator through the sun. To bring 
it down nearer to the capacity of our minds listen to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's illustration. He says: — 


I have seen the wild stone avalanches of the Alps, which thunder 
down the precipices with a vehemence almost sufficient to stun the ob- 
server. I have also seen snow-flakes descending so softly as not to 
break their fragile spangles. Yet to produce from aeriform gases a 
quantity of that tender material which a child might lift, demands an 
exertion of energy competent to gather up the shattered blocks of the 
largest stone avalanches I have ever seen and project them to twice 
the height from which they fell. 


Elijah stood in the mouth of the cave at Horeb. A great 
and strong wind rent the mountain and brake in pieces the 
rocks as the Lord passed by; but the Lord was not in the 
wind. And after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire, 
a still, small voice. And then Elijah hid his face in his 
mantle, for he realized the Divine Presence. (1 KINGs xix.) 

Men of science are wondering how the sun’s energy is 
to be sustained. Will it be by the shoveling in of meteors 
from surrounding space like coal shoveled into a furnace? 
Will it be by contraction, condensation, parting with its 
heat, as in liquified air, until it is exhausted, cooled off, and 
solidified in a few million years? Will it be by the gener- 
ation of electricity by revolving planets in frictionless ether 
like countless dynamos? ‘And if so, whence the energy to 
produce this perpetual motion ? 

Ah, no. Let us look up from this natural world of phe- 
nomena to the spiritual world, aye, through it to the Divine 
Being, the great Cause of all these appearances of power to 
our earthly senses. Swedenborg is not needed to tell us 
that all power is His and all forces originate in Him; but 
_he is needed, as the servant of the Lord, to tell us how it 
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is so, for no other servant among men has told us anything 
about it. 

Swedenborg tells us definitely of a spiritual sun which is 
the divine sphere surrounding the Lord Himself, the first 
emanation of His love and wisdom going forth in power to . 
create. There are three atmospheres from that sun corre- 
sponding to the three from the earthly sun, which are exten- 
sions of its powers, and in every particle of them is con- 
tained the sun itself. The divine love throbs in every 
particle of the spiritual aura, throbs with desire to draw 
every human soul to itself with the energy of. a divine grav- 
itation, and it would do so if it did not clothe itself in 
another grosser spiritual atmosphere, the ether, which throbs 
in every particle with the energy of the divine wisdom to 
hold men off in the heat and light of their own individu- 
ality, their own affections and thoughts. But that they may 
have power to share in His divine uses He clothes His love 
and wisdom in a still grosser atmosphere in which His power 
is throbbing at their service and in accommodation to the 
capacities to employ it. 

And, finally, that all this may descend into fixed and stable 
forms in which the divine uses may rest and abide, and be- 
come human, and from which they may ascend and return 
in human forms, He creates the natural sun from the spir- 
itual, as its termination in grosser, inert substances called 
matter; and each natural atmosphere He creates as the 
termination of the corresponding spiritual atmosphere. So 
all the energies of the sun of this world are phenomena of 
the energies of the spiritual sun ; all the energies of the 
atmospheres are phenomena of the energies of the corre- 
sponding spiritual atmospheres. In other words, they are 
the modes by which those spiritual energies and powers are 
made to appear to the physical senses, and to exist and 
subsist for the purposes of physical life. 

But what is the purpose of physical life? Is it simply 
physical existence —to be held together in atom and mole- 
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cule by the magnetic powers of the aura, to be kept in 
tremulations by the repulsive powers of the ether, and to 
live and breathe, rise up and lie down, and move hither and 
thither in the sustaining powers of the air? Is it to hear 
pleasant sounds, see beautiful sights, enfold ourselves in soft 
clothing, live in the genial warmth of the sun, and conceive 
the desires and passions of earthly affections and satisfy 
the appetites of the flesh? Ah, no. It is, in all the phe- 
nomena of matter, to recognize the manifestation of spirit ; 
in all the appearances of life in the natural world to behold 
the forces of the spiritual world which alone is really living. 
It is in every action of physical life to gird up our souls 
with these spiritual forces, and go forward in the services of 
immortality. The purpose of physical life is the concep- 
tion, birth, and development of spiritual character, the king- 
dom of heaven in human souls. “For that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” 

When a friend speaks to you through the telephone, it is 
by means of undulations in the three atmospheres from the 
natural sun. Yes, more than this, it is also by undulations 
in the three atmospheres from the spiritual sun, for the 
process begins in love, or a desire to speak to you; it pro- 
ceeds through wisdom, or thoughts of what to say; and is 
completed in the utterance of words. And then the undu- 
lations are transferred from the spiritual to the natural at- 
_mospheres. So is it with all the tremulations of the natural. 
universe, the force, the energy, the power which sets them 
in motion resides in the spiritual universe, and above all 
that originates in the Lord Himself. He alone sets all 
these successive series of powers in motion; without Him 
they would cease to move, would sink in motionless death, 
would fall into chaos, and vanish in non-existence. All 
things spiritual and natural exist thus from His love, wis- 
dom, and power in successive modes of motion. The spir- 
itual sun throbs from His love, every particle of it pulsates 
with His wisdom, and all its atmospheres vibrate with His 
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power. So we are taught that the energy of that sun is 
pure love. The natural sun is but the phenomenon of that 
energy appearing to the physical senses as a mode of mo- 
tion —-in matter instead of spirit ; in space instead of state ; 
in time instead of eternity. This entrance, or first appear- 
ance, of energy in matter is called pure fire, which is only a 
name for energy in its highest earthly form. From it, as 
we have seen, descend all the lower forms of energy, all the 
phenomena of the material universe. 

Idolaters have worshipped the sun as the great origin of 
life, in its dazzling splendor losing sight of the greater and 
real causes residing in the spiritual universe, and of the in- 
finite First Cause in the one true God, Creator, and con- 
stant Sustainer of heaven and earth. Modern science, ab- 
sorbed in study of the world of effects and neglecting the 
world of causes, is in danger of this same idolatrous ten- 
dency, in spirit if not in outward ceremonies. But if it 
gives to the Lord his true place, it exalts its conception of 
the sun and lifts the thoughts in wonder, adoration, and wor- 
ship through nature to nature's true God. It thinks of the 
sun as a mighty sphere of fire a million and a quarter times 
larger than the earth, nine hundred times larger than all its 
planets put together; it thinks of the solar system as sail- 
ing like a majestic steamship through the unknown expanses 
of the Lord’s material universe at the speed of 480 miles 
an hour — 250,000,000 miles a year. And it knows whence 
it comes and whither it is journeying, and Whose power bears 
it steadily onward, to the-accomplishment of His divine 
purposes, and the Psalmist’s words spring to the lips, say- 
ing : 

The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth His handiwork. 


In them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun, 
Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

(PSALM xix.) 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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EQUITY. 


In view of the present condition of state and national 
affairs, when so many questions of vital importance to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people are pressing forward 
for solution, and where no satisfactory settlement of them, 
in accordance with law and custom, has been: reached, it is 
well to turn our attention to a brief consideration of the 
principles and workings of the remedial system of equitable 
jurisprudence and equity generally, which, for the last quar- 
ter of a century, has, in this country, rapidly enlarged its 
scope and application. 

The term equity has been defined in various ways. Aris- 
totle speaks of it as “a better sort of justice, which corrects 
legal justice where the latter errs through being expressed - 
in a universal form.and not taking account of particular 
cases.” 

Sir Henry Maine, in his treatise on “ Ancient Law,” 
speaks of it as “any body of rules existing by the side of 
the original civil law, formed on distinct principles, and 
claiming, incidentally, to supersede the civil law, by Virtue 
of a superior sanctity inherent in those principles.” 

Again, it has been called the “amelioration of the common 
law, whereby, on account of its universality, it is deficient.” 

Colton said: “ Equity and law are two things which God 
has joined together, but man has put asunder.” 

It has also been described as “ embodying the principles 
of a.condition of affairs which ought in right and in good 
conscience to exist among all mankind and at all times.” 

The history of equity, as a definite system of jurispru- 
dence, undoubtedly began shortly after the foundation of the 
Roman Republic, which succeeded the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, Its jurisdiction was exercised by the consuls or 
przetors (all consuls at that time being called prztors), from 
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450 B. C. down to the time of the Licean Law, 367 B. C., 
when, owing to the abolishment of the military tribunes with 
consular powers and the placing of the supreme executive 
in the hands of two consuls, a new magistrate or pretor 
was created, who should be a colleague of the consuls, 


- but with less power, and to this new pretor was given 


jurisdiction of all civil causes. And, as the duties of the 
office increased, additional prztors were elected, so that 
the number varied from eight to eighteen, as occasion re- 
quired. They were annually elected by the people assembled 
in the Comitia Centuriata, in the same manner as were the 
consuls. A preztor was in effect a civil judge, and each 
year, upon assuming the duties of office, it was his custom 
to publish an edict setting forth the rules of law and pro- 
ceedure by which he intended to be guided in his decisions ; 
and, usually, each przetor adopted the rules of his predecessor, 
with such additions as he himself might see fit to make. 
These edicts thus published increased in bulk until the reign 
of Hadrian, 117 to 138 A. D., during which the pretor, 
Salvius Julianus, arranged from this accumulated mass of 
rules a perpetual edict or fixed code, so that thereafter the 
_rules and principles of equity, as then practised, were regu- 
larly defined. 

Equitable jurisprudence among the Romans came about 
from the necessities of the case. Their commercial rela- 
tions brought them in contact with the various nations and 
tribes of the world. Under their own civil law no person 
except a Roman citizen or a free subject entitled to rights of 
citizenship could have any benefits, and, to provide for the 
protection of those people not Roman citizens, the system 
of equity arose. According to the principles of justice as 
set forth in the “Institutional Treatise of Justinian,” it is 
declared that “those who are ruled by laws and customs are 
governed partly by their own particular laws and partly by 
those laws which natural reason appoints for all mankind,” 
thus drawing the distinction between the laws of a country 
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which are peculiar to itself and those which are common to 
all nations. 

The Greek idea of what was known as the Law of Nature, 
before the infusion of the Civil Law which followed the Ro- 
man conquests, seems to have pertained only to nature as 
physically and not morally considered. 

From Aristotle’s accounts, we may infer that in his time 
equity had no place in the Grecian Courts, for he says that 
“questions of pure law were argued on every consideration 
which could possibly influence the judicial mind.” The 
equality of law, of which the Grecian Democracies boasted, 
applied only to equality of law among certain classes, how- 
ever limited those classes might be, although, upon the in- 
troduction of the Stoic philosophy among the Romans, the 
lawyers and noted jurors were of the first to embrace ‘its 
truths and to apply its principles to the administrations of 
justice and equity. Nature became a household word, and 
the Roman lawyers firmly maintained that the old Jus 
Gentium, or law common to all nations, which, as distinct 
from the civil law, had been the governing principle of equity, 
was in fact the “ Lost Code of Nature,” which they believed 
had once ruled the legal status of men and nations, and that 
‘the edicts of the prztors had for years been restoring those 
principles of justice and right from which the civil law had 
departed. | 

Sir Henry Maine says: “It is not easy to say what turn 
the history of thought, and, therefore, the human race, would 
have taken, if the belief in a law natural had not become 
universal in the ancient world.” 

The code arranged during the reign of Hadrian continued 
down to the time of Alexander Severus, who was emperor 
from 222 to 235 A. D., and whose attempt at reforms of the 
low moral state of affairs into which the whole empire was 
fast sinking, only served to inflame the military forces, and 
an increased indulgence in licentiousness resulted. The 
prefect Ulpian, the “friend of laws and the people,” was 
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sacrificed to the fury of the guards. The soldiers regarded 
any one who tried to enforce law as their enemy. It was 
during this reign that equitable principles sank beneath the 
flood of immorality and military license, and were almost 
lost sight of, never again to rise in any degree to their former 
height and splendor. 

The short but monstrously wicked rule of Maximin which 
followed, also contributed to give natural justice and equi- 
table principles a blow from which they never recovered. 
Thus, the early part of the third century saw the fading 
' away of what had once been the glory of Roman jurispru- 
dence. Later, Constantine and the succeeding rulers pro- 
hibited altogether the judges from exercising discretion in 
matters of equity or natural justice in particular cases, re-- 
serving to themselves, in their consistories or councils, the 
application of all such principles. 

It is said to be the boast of Englishmen that equity in 
their country is as old as the kingdom itself. The jurisdic- 
tion has been exercised by the chancellors, and the place of 
the Roman pretor is filled in English jurisprudence by the 
lord high chancellor. 

Naturally, the greater part of the rules regulating the ap- 
plication of equitable principles in this country have come 
from the English Court of Chancery. Many and varied 
have been the comments of eminent jurists upon that system 
of equitable jurisprudence. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Lord Hatton took occasion to 
denounce the abuse of this jurisdiction. “I find,” said he, 
“that many are called hither and much money is spent, and, 
in the end, their causes are sent to the law, where they 
might have begun at first if the parties had been well ad- 
vised and counselled. We sit here,” said he, “to help the 
rigor and extremities of the law. The holy conscience of 
the queen for matters of equity is, by her majesty’s good- 
ness, in some sort committed to me, but the law is the in- 
heritance of all men.” 
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Lord Elsmere said: “The cause why there is a chancery 
is for that men’s actions are so diverse and infinite that it is 
_ impossible to make any general law which shall meet with 
every particular act and not fail in some circumstances.” 

Mr. George Spence, in his book on “ Equitable Jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Chancery,” says it was “that jurisdic- 
tion which was exercised on the principles of conscience, 
good faith, honesty, and equity.” Conscience, as a principle 
of decision, was unknown to the common law. 

In England, as under the Roman system, the time came 
when it seemed that all moral principles had been carried 
out to their legitimate consequences, and then the system 
‘became more rigid and inexpansible and as liable to fall be- 
hind moral progress as the strongest of legal rules. 

Lord Nottingham was the first to endeavor to reduce Eng- 
lish equity jurisprudence to a definite system. He was fol- 
lowed by Lord Hardwicke. 

In the early part of the present century, under Lord Eldon, 
High Chancellor, the English system began to be explained 
and harmonized, and ceased in a great degree to expand. 

The Federal Courts of the United States have equitable 
jurisdiction, limited, however, to those matters over which 
they have jurisdiction conferred upon them and no equitable 
relief can be obtained unless, under the Constitution, the 
United States Court applied to has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter involved. 

In our own country the history of equity is compara- 
tively short. The application of its principles is year by 
year rapidly coming into prominence. It was not until 1857 
that the Supreme Court of Massachusetts was clothed with 
comparatively full and distinct equitable powers. In 1872 
this jurisdiction was enlarged. In 1883 it was extended to 
the Superior Courts, and in 1891 to the Probate Courts. 

In the exercise of its equitable jurisdiction, while given 
considerable latitude, a court has not arbitrary powers, but 
is bound to follow the law, as equity cannot grant relief if 
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by so doing it directly conflicts with statute or common law. 
Lord Hardwicke, one of the great expounders of equity, 
when pressed with the maxim that equity follows the law, 
said : “ When the court finds the rules of law are right, it 
will follow them, but it will likewise go beyond them.” St. 
Germain, in “ The Doctor and Student,” says: “Conscience 
never resisteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the 
law is directly in itself against the law of God or law of 
reason, for, in other things, equity follows the law.” 

In the matter of following established precedents, Chief 
Justice Vaughan, in the reign of Charles II., said: “I won- 
der to hear of citing of precedents in matters of equity, for, 
if there be equity in a case, that equity is a universal truth 
and there can be no precedent in it: so that, in any prece- 
dent that can be produced, if it be the same with this case, 
the reason and equity is the same in itself, and if the pre- 
cedent be not the same case with this, it is not to be cited.” 
But to this the Lord Keeper Bridgeman replied: “Certain 
precedents are very necessary and) useful to us, for in them 
we may find the reason of the equity to guide us, and, be- 
side, the authority of those who made them is much to be 
regarded. We shall suppose they did it upon great consid- 
eration and weighing of the matter, and it would be very 
strange and very ill if we should disturb and set aside what 
has been the course for a long series of times and ages.” 

The justice who hears a case either in law or equity ren- 
ders his decision if possible in accordance with principles 
laid down in previous decisions. He feels a security in the 
belief that the full bench, having once passed upon the 
question involved, will, in all probability, sustain him in his 
decision in the particular case. And so decisions in equity 
became as strong rules as those of law. But there seems to 
be a danger in this close adherence for years, and even cen- 
turies, to these‘decisions, as is often done. The system of 
equity is founded upon moral rules, and it is forgotten that 


_the rules of morality of past centuries are not those of to- 
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day, so that the application of equitable principles should 
-keep pace with the changing conditions of the times and 
circumstances of this rapidly progressive age, in which it is 
impossible for one to predict what the coming year may 
bring forth in the way of changing circumstances. 

May the time never come in this country when an equi- 
table cause will be refused jurisdiction for the want of a 
precedent. 

Equity differs from law in that law derives its authority 
from some governing power, either from an autocracy or 
from some parliamentary body —that is, from external 
sources — and its power of commanding and enforcing obe- 
dience is independent of its principles, while it is the very 
nature of the principles of equity which commands recogni- 
tion. 

In the application of its principles, equity follows the 
law. Every man is supposed to know the law, and ignorance 
of it excuses noone. There is, strictly, no quality of mercy 
in the present application of equity, for, if one has an equi- 
table cause, he has the moral right to demand the benefit of 
established equitable remedies, whereas, there is no moral 
right to demand the exercise of mercy, although King James 
is quoted as saying: “When the rigor of the law will in 
many cases undo a subject, then chancery tempers the law 
with equity, and so mixes mercy with justice as to prevent a 
man from destruction.” 

Almost the sole criterion for entertaining a cause in equity 
is whether or not the plaintiff has a plain, adequate, and 
complete remedy at law; and if it be found that the law 
covers the subject matter the case will be dismissed, and the 
parties must seek their remedy at law. Much statute legis- 
lation has resulted from the beneficial workings of equity 
decisions, and this engrafting of equitable principles into the 
law is doing much toward bringing the two systems together, 
a relation which ought to exist, and which is one of those 
things which moral progress will in time bring about. The 
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two should work together, and, as under the Roman system, 
in case of a conflict, the equitable principle should take 
precedence. 

In the treatise on the “ Divine Wisdom,” in speaking of 
truths, spiritual, moral, and civil, Swedenborg says that, — | 

Moral truths are those which the Word teaches concerning the life of 
man with his neighbor, which life is called charity, the goods whereof, 
which are uses, in general have reference [among other qualities of life 
mentioned] to justice and equity; to truths of moral life also appertain 
things opposite, which destroy charity and which in general have refer- 
ence to injustice and want of equity. (Divine Wisdom, xi., Concerning 
wisdom and faith, 5.) 


There are in the conduct of human affairs to-day oppor- 
tunities, as never before, for the application of equity in its 
broadest sense, and of that justice which natural reason and 
good conscience appoint for all mankind. Upon no other 
principles should the settlement of the results of our war 
with Spain be adjusted. What, everything considered, is 
equitable towards the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 
should be done. And in this manner should the rights of 
persons and property and government in the Transvaal be 
adjusted. 

Of the matters more immediately touching the people of 
our own land which are sadly in need of arrangement upon 
terms of equity, one is that of taxation and the appropriation 
.and expenditure of public money — that some system might 
be devised under which the tax-gatherer may demand and 
receive from each citizen a just proportion of the amount 
required for public expenditure, so that excessive and double 
taxation may cease. 

Another, and one of the greatest questions of pull 
concern which has presented itself, and which is now being 
agitated in the minds of our political economists, is that_ 
pertaining to the rise and rapid growth of great combina- 
tions, or trusts, in the commercial and financial world, by 
which the control is sought of the manufacture and sale of 
various products of the earth and sea, as well as fruits of 
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the genius of man, and the regulation of the price of all 
commodities of the markets of the land. Already these 
combinations have become established to such an extent, and 
forebode such far-reaching results, that the serious thought 
and consideration of the great minds of the day are now 
- grappling with the question the outcome of which is bound 
to be of inestimable consequence to the welfare of the whole 
people. The subject is a comparatively new one in this 
country, and the vital question is, Will the growth and es- 
tablishment of these great controlling influences be for the 
public good? A careful survey of the arguments at the 
recent trust conference held at Chicago shows that at apres- 
ent it is still a matter of conjecture, and one which expe- 
rience must alone work out. It is however already a fact 
that, by the operation of.this manner of carrying on the 
business of the country, this swallowing up of the lesser 
interests by the greater, the small manufacturer has been 
obliged either to join with the trust, or allow it ta purchase 
his business, or be forced to the wall by a ruinously low 
price for the goods in which he deals, temporarily fixed for 
the purpose of making competition on his part impossible. 
And the small dealer, in order to supply his customers at 
all, is compelled to purchase his stock of goods at the price 
fixed by the monopoly. In justification, the supporters of 
the trusts maintain that by the centralization of the several 
financial and commercial interests these affairs can be man- 
aged more economically, fair profits be realized for the pro- 
ducer, the middleman, and the retailer, and that ultimately 
the public will be able to purchase at cheaper rates than 
under former circumstances. 

An example of the working of the trusts which is espe- 
cially prominent before the public just now, is that great 
centralization of capital known as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ; which a number of years ago started with a small 
capital and has grown to such proportions that, with one or 
two exceptions, it has forced all competitors out of the 
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markets of this country and of Europe; anda number of the 
same capitalists interested in this trust, not satisfied with con- 
trolling the oil markets of the world, reach out to take within 
their grasp not only the monopoly of the oil trade but that 
of the copper interests. While the price of copper is now 
regulated by the New York and London markets, it is only 


‘a question of time when these men will fix the price in what- 


ever market they may choose to name. It may be New 
York, London, Paris, Berlin, or St. Petersburg. It will all 
depend upon which market they may look to for the largest 
profit. They now control three-quarters of the annual out- 
put of all the copper mines of the world. The question 
which confronts the American people is, Shall these cor- 
porations with aggrandizations of capital, be allowed to con- 
tinue to control the price of these commodities which come 
so close to the life of the common people? 

Another illustration is the trust relating to the purchase 
of beef. The cattlemen of the West, and without doubt | 
justly, complained that for a long time they had received no . 
adequate return for their labor and their capital invested. 
Now, under the trust, beef on the hoof is quoted as selling 
at the highest prices since 1884, with the prospect of fur- 
ther advancement. As a consequence of the increased cost 
of cattle the price which the consumer is obliged to pay is 
higher than before. Were this increase limited to the 
greater amount paid the cattle-raiser, ensuring him a fair 
profit, no fault should be found, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the wholesale dealer or middleman, and the re- 
tailer particularly — both of whom were receiving fair profits 
before —take advantage of the situation and demand from 
their customers far more in proportion than the increased 
cost of the beef to them in any way warrants. Thus, in 
many cases, the family larder contains beef less frequently, 
and the consumer is obliged to content himself with some 
less expensive article of food. 

It may be that this is only a phase of that dark side of 
human progress which always for a time accompanies every 
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considerable change, even for the public good, in the mode 
of manufacture or the management of great commercial 
interests. These temporary shadows appear with the in- 
troduction of machinery and its improvements, taking the 
place of laborers who had previously performed the work by 
hand, many of whom for a long while failed to secure em- 
ployment in other vocations; and yet no one would for a 
moment maintain that a limit should be placed upon the in- 
vention and use of labor-saving machinery. It may be that 
just as the laborer, upon the increase of inventions, com- 
plained that it was unjust to ignore him in what appeared to 
be his vested right of employment, so now the small man- 
ufacturer or dealer, upon the introduction of these so-called 
trusts, which are in reality but large combinations of capital, 
complains that he in turn is driven from what illogically he 
has assumed as his inherent right and privilege. 

There seems to be no effective way of regulating the 
operation of the trusts. Sometimes State Legislatures 
enact laws, only to have them pronounced by the Courts to 
be in conflict with the provision of the constitution relating 
to the rights of interstate commerce. And the general 
government in making its laws is limited, lest it encroach 
upon the rights of legislation reserved to the states. 

The only practical way of efficiently dealing with trusts 
by legislation seems to be in accordance with the views of 
Professor James of the University of Chicago, that the- 
_ Federal Constitution be amended so that Congress shall be 
vested with full power and authority over them. 

With the selfish desire of attracting capital and furnish- 
ing a revenue for their treasuries, some of the states make 
liberal laws under which they bid for the organization of 
corporations within their borders. Scarcely any restrictions 
are placed upon the issuance, increase, or watering of the 
capital stock. 

The State of Delaware, just at present, by its liberal laws 
for the formation of corporations, appears to be trying to 
outbid the State of New Jersey, so that it may secure, to 
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the advantage of its treasury, a part of the large sums of 
money now annually paid to the latter state by the incorpo- 
rators of companies, mercantile, insurance, and the like. 
In all States of the Union the establishment of corpora- 
tions ought to be governed by laws, similar to those existing 
in our own Commonwealth of Massachusetts, under which, 
for every dollar’s worth of capital stock issued, there must 
— subject to the approval of the commissioner of corpora- 
tions — be one dollar or its equivalent paid into the treas- 
ury of the corporation. The same rule should apply which 
is required by the United States Government in the control 
of its national banks, where, for every bank note issued full 
payment is secured. 

In the purchase of stock of corporations formed under 
the so-called “liberal laws,” “Let the purchaser beware” 
seems to be the only safeguard upon which a confident 
public may rely, when the sad experiences of suffering 
brought on by financial enterprises wrecked under the cover 
_ of the law, are unheeded by legislators. 

While the business interests of a community should not 
be continually interfered with and hampered by unnecessary 
legislation, yet the extraordinary powers granted to an in- 
corporate body of men ought to be guarded by proper limi- 
tations, that no undue advantage may be taken of those 
powers. 

Would that there were some judicial process, under the 
guiding hand of equity and good conscience, whereby these 
_ conflicts of national and state law might be harmonized, 
the rights of investors in the stock of corporations, of the 
capital in trusts, and of those of the public who enjoy the 
benefits and who bear the burdens, might be adjusted for 
the common good of all, so that the life of man in the 
business world might run its course under the assured legal 
protection of those principles of right which natural reason 
appoints for all mankind. 


W. Tow .e. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART III.—— THE DATA OF EVOLUTION. 


1. THe theory of descent rests apparently upon a solid 
foundation. From the mass of facts collected by its leading 
supporters pertaining to the structure, habits, and varied 
powers of instinct in animals, and corresponding facts per- 
taining to the innumerable species of vegetal life, there is 
discovered a relationship among the individuals in each king- 
dom, and between the kingdoms in their entirety, which goes 
far to prove — perhaps it may be said it demonstrates —a 
community of origin. For each unit in the vast complex 
seems to possess properties which with indefinite modifica- 
tions are shared by all the others. That points to a primal 
source of them all. For these modifications from greatest 
to least are held to be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
variant conditions as among themselves, in which the organ- 
isms, which, for simplification, we have here called units, 
are placed. The wider differences are supposed to be due 
to the cumulative variations of successive generations of 
animals and plants, which become proper to the descendants 
by law of heredity. 

The truths constituting the revelation given to the world 
in the writings of Swedenborg, and especially the revealed 
laws of cosmogony, being unknown, it is no wonder that the 
hypothesis of evolution has displaced in some scientific 
minds the Mosaic account of the creation. 

This, as previously stated, has led some persons to attempt 
to harmonize the theory of evolution with the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is dangerous work. It starts out with an 
incautious acceptance of the fundamental propositions of the 
evolutionists; and those propositions the evolutionist vir- 
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tually affirms are incompatible with the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith.* 

In evolution as it is set forth by its acknowledged leaders, 
lies its strength. Not so is it with the new shapes into 
which the theory has been changed in supposed adaptation 
to the New-Church doctrine. These have not support from 
scientific data as has the theory in its integrity as held by 
its champions; they are opposed to what the New Church 
really teaches upon the subject, and are founded upon an 
assumption — something with which the original evolution- 
ist is not chargeable. There are indeed conditions which 
_ cooperate to effect changes in animal and vegetal forms 
within lines defined in each instance by the order in which 
each was created. These changes thus limited within im- 
passable lines are supposed by these people to be typical of 
impossible changes. In this way the progeny of the ape it 
is supposed may be human. Persons who apparently do not 
see wherein the strength of the doctrine of descent lies, ap- 
pear to reason in this way: if a change of structure, charac- 
ter, and habits, is possible through the potency of environ- 
ment and heredity in the least degree, then the same potent 
forces may, under adequate conditions, effect like changes in 
the greatest degree. This by itself would not be a tenable 
proposition, but supported by such apparently rational con- 
siderations as the intelligent evolutionist is able to bring 
forth, it has a power to make its way, which can alone be 


*“ Whoever accepts the existence of an omniscent Deity as a dogma of the- 
ology, affirms that the order of things is fixed from eternity to eternity; for 
the foreknowledge of an occurrence means that the occurrence will certainly 
happen ; and the certainty of an event happening isgyhat is meant by its be- 
ing fixed or stated. | 

“ Whoever asserts the existence of an omnipresent Deity, and that He made 
and sustains all things, and is the causa causorum cannot, without a contradic- 
tion in terms, assert that there is any cause independent of Him; and it is a 
mere subterfuge to assert that the cause of all things can permit one of these 
things to be an independent cause.” (Professor Huxley, Pofular Science 
Monthly, Feb. 1887, pp. 504, 505.) 
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resisted and overcome by the truths revealed to the New 
Church. 

I hold that all the facts which have been gathered in by 
the industry of these men —the chiefs in the philosophy of 
evolution —when examined under the light of the New 
Church, confirm its doctrines. Indeed, the truths of nature 
must agree with spiritual truths. When they seem to disa- 
gree the false has, either on one side or the other, usurped 
the place of the true. 

In view of all this, a statement of the essential features 
of the hypothesis of evolution, with the reasons for its ac- 
ceptance and advocacy by its disciples, will be here given. 
And that the accuracy of this presentation may be placed 
beyond dispute, I propose to give its salient points by direct 
quotations from its acknowledged masters.* As an intro- 
duction to the series, I give the following summary. It is 
from one of the ablest of these masters, if not the ablest of 
them all. It is at once concise, comprehensive, and clear. 

The series of induction, the general laws of biology upon 
which this supposed comprehensive law of development is 
firmly based, are held to be (1) the paleontological history of 
the development of organism, the gradual appearance and 
the historical succession of the different species, and groups 
of species, the empirical laws of the paleontological change 
of species, as furnished to us by the science of fossils, and 
more especially the progressive differentiation and perfect- 
ing of animal and vegetable groups in the successive periods 
in the earth’s history. (2) The individual history of the 
development, embryology, and metamorphology, the gradual 
changes in the slow development of the body and its par- 
ticular organs, especially the progressive differentiation and 


* These quotations and also the brief abstracts of other passages from 
noted writers on evolution will not be distinguished by quotation marks, but 
references to the respective author’s works, giving title and page, will be found, 
Some readers may desire to examine these various passages with their contexts. 
This unusual method I should not employ under unlike circumstances. 
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perfection of the organs and parts of the body in the suc- 
cessive periods of the individual development. (3) The 
inner causal connection between ontogeny and phylogeny, 
the parallelism between the individual history of the devel- 
opment of organisms and the paleontological history of the 
development of their ancestors ; a connection which is act- 
ually established by the laws of inheritance and adaptation, 
and which may be summed up in the words ontogeny ac- 
cording to the laws of inheritance and adaptation repeats in 
its large features the outlines of phylogeny. (4) The com- 
parative anatomy of organisms, the proof of the essential 
agreement of the inner structure of kindred organisms, in 
spite even of the greatest difference of external form in the 
various species ; their explanation by the causal dependence 
of the internal agreement of the structure on inheritance, 
the external dissimilarity of bodily form on adaptation. 
(5) The inner causal connection between comparative anat- 
omy and the history of development, the harmonious agree- 
ment between the laws of the gradual development, the pro- 
gressive differentiation and perfecting, as they may be seen 
in comparative anatomy on the one hand, in ontogeny and 
paleontology on the other. (6) Dysteleology, or the theory of 
purposelessness, the name given by Haeckel to the science 
of rudimentary organs, of suppressed and degenerated, aim- 
less and inactive, parts of the body, which, when rightly es- 
timated, is alone held to be sufficient to refute the teleolog- 
ical and dualistic conception of nature, and to serve as the 
foundation of the mechanical and monistic conception of the 
universe. (7) The natural system of organisms, the natural 
grouping of all the different forms of animals, plants, and 
Protista, with numerous smaller or larger groups, arranged 
beside and above one another; the kindred connection of 
species, genera, families, order, classes, tribes, etc., more 
especially, however, the arboriform branching character of 
the natural system, which is the spontaneous result of a 
natural arrangement and classification of all these graduated 
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groups or categories. The result attained in attempting to 
exhibit the relationships of the mere forms of organisms bya 
tabular classification is only explicable, it is alleged, when 
regarded as the expression of their actual blood relationship ; 
the tree-shape of the natural system can only be understood 
as the actual pedigree of the organisms. (8) The chorology 
of organisms, the science of the local distribution of organic 
species, of their geographical and topographical dispersion 
over the surface of the earth, over the heights of mountains, 
and in the depths of the ocean, especially that every species 
of organism proceeds from a so-called “centre of creation,” 
more correctly, it is said, a primzeval home, or centre of dis- 
tribution, that is, from a single locality, where it is assumed 
it originated but once, and whence it spread. (9g) The 
cecology of organisms, the knowledge of the sum of the re- 
lations of organisms to the surrounding outer world, to or- 
ganic and inorganic conditions of existence ; the correlations 


between all organisms living together in one and the same | 


locality, their adaptation to their surroundings, their modifi- 
cation in the struggle for existence. It is just these phe- 
_momena in the “economy of nature,” they say, which the 
unscientific in a superficial consideration are wont to regard 
as the wise arrangements of a Creator acting for a definite 
purpose, but which, it is said, on a more attentive examina- 
tion, show themselves to be the result of mechanical causes. 
(10) The unity of Biology as a whole, the deep inner con- 
nection existing between all the phenomena named, and all 
the other phenomena belonging to zoology, protistics, and 
botany, and which are simply and naturally explained by a 
single common principle. This principle can be no other, it 
is said, than the common derivation of all the specifically 
different organisms from a single, or from several, absolutely 
simple primary forms. It is said, therefore, that the theory 
of descent by assuming this common derivation, throws a 
clear light upon these individual series of phenomena as well 
as upon their totality, without which their deeper causal con- 
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nection would remain absolutely incomprehensible to us. 
The opponents of the theory of descent, it is declared, can 
in no way explain any single one of these series of phe- 
nomena, or their deeper connection with one another. (His- 
tory of Creation, Haeckel. Henry S. King & Co., London, 
1876. pp. 352-354.) 

Considering the source of this excellent compend, it may 
be safely assumed that it takes in all the important data 
from which by alleged scientific induction the evolutionist 
holds the theory of descent. 

The term theory of descent is used in a specific tech- 
nical sense, It affirms that all organisms, namely, all species 
of animal, all species of plants which have ever existed, or 
still exist on the earth, are derived from one single, or from 
a few single original forms, and that they have developed 
themselves from these in the natural course of a gradual 
change (Haeckel’s History of Creation, Vol. I., p. 4). The 
fundamental idea is that of a gradual development of all, 
even the most perfect, organisms out of these simple imper- 
fect original beings which came into existence not by super- 
natural creation, but by spontaneous generation out of 
inorganic matter. (/did., Vol. II., p. 75.) 

In the examination of this subject in the light of the 
New Church it is well to know that there is a logical defi- 
ciency in the theory of descent, which is compensated for, 
however, by its greater plausibility as compared with any 
other known explanation of the origin of species. 

It is said that there are only three hypotheses which ever 
have been entertained, or which can be entertained, respect- 
ing the present history of nature. The first hypothesis is 
that the phenomena of nature similar to those exhibited by 
the present world have always existed. The second, it is 
said, is that the present state of things has had only a lim- 
ited duration. This is called by Huxley, Milton’s Hypoth- 
esis, because the origin of the animal world is described as 
in accordance therewith in “ Paradise Lost.” The third hy- 
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pothesis supposes that the present state has been evolved 
by a natural process from an antecedent state, and that from 
another, and so on. This is the hypothesis of evolution 
(Huxley’s Lecture on Evolution, pp. 4, 5, 10). Of an hy- 
pothesis it must be said that no other known causes than 
those supposed by it are competent to give rise to the phe- 
nomenon. And it is held that the alternative is Darwinism 
or nothing. Upon this point Huxley says he does not 
know of any rational conception or theory of the organic 
universe which has any scientific position at all beside Mr. 
Darwin’s. Whatever may be the objection to it, certainly, 
all others, he says, are absolutely out of court. (Origin of 
Species, pp. 143, 144.) 

It is declared that this hypothesis by assuming this com- 
mon derivation of organisms throws a clear light upon those 
- individual series of phenomena, as well as upon their total- 
ity, without which their deeper causal connection would 
remain completely incomprehensible to us. The opponents 
of the theory of descent can in no way explain a single 
one of these series of phenomena, says Haeckel, or their 
deeper connection with one another. So long as they are 
unable to do this, he says, the theory of descent remains the 
one adequate biological theory (Haeckel’s History of Crea- 
tion, Vol. II., p. 354). Beyond a doubt the New Church is 
not “unable to do this.” In the writings of Swedenborg 
there is a perfectly clear unfolding of the laws which under- 
lie those deep causal connections of individual to individual 
organism, class to class, and kingdom to kingdom, animal to 
vegetable, which are, in truth, incomprehensible to us, with- 
out revelation. Revelation is derided, and evolution is ac- 
cepted. As Spencer says, save for those who still adhere 

to what he calls a Hebrew myth, or the doctrine of special 
creation derived from it, there is no alternative but this — 
hypothesis or no hypothesis. (Spencer's Principles of Psy-. 
chology, Vol. L., p. 466, note.) 

2. It is said that though very few, if any, of the ancient 
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forms of animal life were identical with those which now 
live, not one of the higher animals was of the same species 


- as any of those now in existence. The crocodiles are ani- 


mals which as a group have a very vast antiquity. They 
abounded ages before the chalk was deposited ; they throng 
the ravines in warm climates at the present day. There is 
a difference in the form of the joints of the back-bone, and 
in some minute particulars, between the crocodiles of the 
present epoch and those which lived before the chalk, but 
in the cretaceous epoch, the crocodiles had assumed the 
modern type of structure. Each epoch has its peculiar 
crocodile, though all since the chalk have belonged to the 
modern type, and differ simply in their proportions, and in 
such structural particulars as are discernible only to trained 
eyes. (Huxley’s Lay Sermons, pp. 197, 200.) 

Says Agassiz, every great geological period that follows 
the Azoic or lifeless period, has been found to be character- 
ized by a special set of animals and plants, differing from all 
that follow and all that precede it, till we arrive at our own 
period, when man with the animals and plants that accom- 
pany him on earth were introduced. There seems to bea 
direct relation between the successive creations and the 
conditions of the earth at the time of those creations. But 
he says further, while all the types and most of the classes 
were introduced upon the earth simultaneously at the be- 
ginning, those types and classes have nevertheless been rep- 
resented at every geological period by different sets or 
species of animals. (Agassiz’s Methods of Study, pp. 92, 
97) 

3. The parallelism which points to a causal connection of 
the steps of development in embryology with the succession 
of species in paleontology, and at the same time with the 
gradations of rank among animals of our own age, is mani- 
fest and of profound interest ; but it is clear that it does not 
indisputably prove the cause of that parallelism to be Dar- 
winism. Nevertheless, in the absence of all knowledge of 
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the teachings of the New Church upon the subject, the the- 
ory of descent furnishes a plausible explanation. At this 
point, it is important to understand clearly what is meant by 
this wonderful parallelism. 

This may be readily apprehended by a statement of Von 
Bar's Law, so called after Von Bar the discoverer. 

He found that in the earliest stage every organism has 
the greatest number of characters in common with all other 
organisms in their earliest stages ; that at a stage somewhat 
later, its structure is like the structure displayed by corre- 
sponding phases by a less extensive multitude of organisms ; 
but at each subsequent stage traits are acquired which suc- 
cessively distinguish the developing embryo from groups of 
embryos that it had previously resembled; thus, step by 
step diminishing the class of embryos which it still resem- 
bles; and that thus the class of smaller forms is finally 
narrowed to the species of which it is a member. That 
subordination of classes, orders, genera, and species to 
which naturalists have been gradually led, is just that sort 
of subordination, it is said, which results from the divergence 
and re-divergence of embryos as they unfold. On the hy- 
pothesis of evolution, it is declared, this parallelism has a 
meaning; on any other hypothesis the parallelism is de- 
clared to be meaningless, because it is said to imply an effect 
without a cause, or a design without a purpose. (Spencer's 
Principles of Biology, Vol. L., p. 366.) 

It may be seen therefore that as the development of any 
organism goes on, it acquires first the character belonging 
to the widest group in which it can be classed, and after- 
wards acquires the character of successively narrower and 
narrower groups. (Murphy's Habit and Intelligence. Mac- 
millan, London, p. 262.) 

Under Von Bar's Law then, the development of an indi- 
vidual of a certain animal form is determined by two condi- — 
tions: first, by a continuous perfection of the animal body 
by means of an increasing histological and morphological 
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differentiation, or an increasing number and diversity of 
tissues and organic forms; secondly, and at the same time, 
by the continual transition from a more general form of the 
type to one more specific. (Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, 
Vol. I., p. 57.) 

4. Paleontological research with investigation in compar- 
ative anatomy have discovered that there is a secret and 
wonderful harmony which pervades all living things. Every 
‘animal is organized upon one or other of the five or more 
plans whose existence renders our classification possible ; 
and so definitely and precisely marked is the structure of 
each animal, that in the present state of our knowledge, 
there is not, it is said, the least evidence to prove that a 
form in the slightest degree transitional between any two 
of the groups either exists, or has existed, during that pe- 
riod of the earth’s history recorded by the ee (Hux- 
ley’s Lay Sermons, p. 103.) 

There is thus held to be an arrangement of all organized 
beings throughout all time. in groups under groups anda 
relationship by which all living and extinct organisms are 
united by complex, radiating, and circuitous lines of affinity 
into a few grand classes (Darwin’s Origin of Species, p. 402). _ 
This sort of singular subordination one to the other is very 
remarkable, but is held to be a result quite to be expected 
if the Darwinian principles be correct. (Huxley’s Origin of 
Species, p. 133.) 

There are five, or as some think, seven distinct plans or 
constructions in the whole animal world; and there are 
hundreds of thousands of species of creatures on the sur- 
face of the earth all reducible to these five, or at most, seven 
plans of organization.. (Huxley’s Origin of Species, p. 26.) 

It is not the anatomical structure of animals alone which 
are reducible to a certain number of plans of construction, 
but the different functions of animals have been to a greater 
or less extent the basis of classification ; and by like com- 
parative study as with the generally accepted classification 
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founded on comparative anatomy. Hence, it is said, the 
coincidence between systems based on different functions 
(Agassiz’s Methods of Study, p. 12), may teach us that every 
structural combination includes certain inherent necessities 
which will bring animals together on whatever set of fea- 
tures we try to classify them. 

5. With the Von Bar Law before us, and with an under- 
standing of the remarkable lines of affinity in the organiza- 
tion, and especially in the anatomical structure of animals, 
it may be seen wherein lies the strength of the obvious par- 
allelism between the first and the last in support of evolu- — 
tion. A somewhat fuller statement of what modern re- 
searches in embryology have brought to light, will perhaps 
give a clearer view of the subject. It is assumed then, that | 
the gradation of growth corresponds to the gradation of 
rank in adult animals, All the higher vertebrata have a 
fish-like character at first, and pass successively through 
phases in which they vaguely resemble the lower forms of 
the same type before they assume their characteristic form ; 
and this is said to be equally true of the other great divi- 
sions, so that the history of the individual is in some sort 
the history of its type (Agassiz’s Methods of Study, pp. 90, 
g1). So the rabbit begins a fish-like creature in structure ; 
then in the process of growth it assumes a reptile-like, and 
then a bird-like stage of organization, and finally it becomes 
fully developed (Clark’s Mind in Nature, p. 158). There is 
therefore a time when the embryo of neither dog, nor horse, 
nor porpoise, nor monkey, nor man can be by any essential 
features distinguished one from the other. There is a time 
when they each and all of them resemble the embryo of the 
dog (Huxley’s Origin of Species, p. 20). Hence it is put 
forth as.a canon of evolution that the same series of mul- 
tifariously diverse forms through which our brute ancestors . 
passed in the course of many millions of years, has been 
traversed by every man during the first forty weeks of his 
individual existence within the material body. (Haeckel’s 
Evolution of Man, p. 5.) 
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6. The seventh affirmation in the summary quoted above 
from Haeckel is supplementary to the fourth, considered 
from a New-Church standpoint, and they together are supple- 
mentary to the tenth, the closing affirmation of the series. 


It pertains to the natural grouping of all animals and plants 


according to species, genera, etc., which is seen to be in the 
arboriform branching order, the tree shape, which is the 
true natural system. It is said, and doubtless truly, that 
this is explicable only when regarded as the expression of 
the actual blood-relationship of the organisms and therefore 
of their actual pedigree. In a sense, as said above, the tree 
shape, as the tree itself, is an effect of the same law which 
reigns in the genesis of animals and plants in their respect- 
ive entirety, to which we shall give attention later on. Here 
it is our purpose only to show that the evolutionist holds as 
a part of his system that the varieties, species, genera, fam- 
ilies, orders, classes, and so on, always show such relative 
coordination and subordination that they can be explained 
only genealogically, and thus that the whole system can be 
represented figuratively under the form of a tree with many 
branches. The tree is the genealogical tree of the groups | 
related in form; and their relation in form is declared to be 
their relation in blood. As no other explanation can be 
given, it is said, of the fact that the system naturally as- 
sumes a tree-like form, it may be regarded therefore as an 
immediate and powerful proof of the doctrine of descent. 
(Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, Vol. I, p. 112.) 

7. The geographical distribution of animals and plants 
upon the surface of the earth and in the depths of the sea 
is also claimed as supporting evolution. It plainly does not 
prove it. The most that can be claimed is that its numer- 
ous facts are not incompatible with the doctrine of descent. 
Neither do the relations of the organisms to both the or- 
ganic and inorganic conditions of their existence prove de- 
scent, even as it does not prove that they were instanta- 
neously created. These conditions are entirely compatible 
with the one or the other origin. 
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There have been many important discoveries made in this 
mysterious field of exploration, and it is no wonder that the 
enquiring mind knowing nothing of New-Church cosmology, 
should adopt the theory of descent as a sufficient explana- 
tion of these strange discoveries. For geographical distri- 
bution means that living beings occupy certain portions of 
the surface of the earth, inhabiting either the dry land, or 
the fresh or the salt waters. In any given locality it is 
found that these different media are inhabited by different 
kinds of living beings; and that the same medium at dif- 
ferent heights of the air, and at different depths in the 
water, has different living inhabitants (Huxley’s Anatomy 
of Invertebrated Animals, p. cir. 40). Different though 
- closely allied species are often found on the opposites of 
any considerable barrier to their migration. Thus in the 
two sides of the Andes and Rocky Mountains almost all the 
mammaiia, birds, and insects are of distinct species. The 
limits of the great forests in different parts of the world 
are said strictly to determine the range of many species 
(Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of Animals, Vol. I., p. 
6). Countries similar in climate and all physical features 
may yet have very distinct animal populations. The equa- 
torial parts of Africa and South America, for example, are 
very similar in climate, and are both covered with luxuriant 
forests, yet the animal life is widely different. Parts of 
South Africa and Australia are wonderfully similar in their. 
soil and climate, yet one has lions, antelopes, zebras, giraffes, 
the other only kangaroos, wombats, phalangers, and mice. 
So of North America and Europe, similar in all essentials 
of soil, climate, and vegetation, opossums and phalangers 
are found from temperate Van Dieman’s Land to the tropi- 
cal islands of New Guinea and Celebes; and in America 
from Chili to Virginia. No crows exist in South America, 
while they inhabit every other part of the world, not ex- 
cepting Australia. Antelopes are found only in Africa and 
Asia ; the sloths only in South America. The true lemurs 
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are confined to Madagascar, and the birds of paradise to 
New Guinea (/did., Vol. I., pp. 5, 6). Almost every part 
of the globe, it is said, exhibits some group of either ani- 
mals or plants, and of every class, which is circumscribed 
within peculiar geographical limits (Agassiz’s Contributions, 
Vol. I., p. 42). Though lemurs are confined exclusively to 
Madagascar, another species is exclusively peculiar to the 
continent of Africa. (Wallace’s Tropical Nature, pp. 75, 
76.) 

It is near the equator only that the great anthropoid apes, 
the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and orang-utan are found. 
The apes in tropical America differ somewhat in dentition 
and in other structural peculiarities from the Old-World 
apes; and a considerable number of them have prehensile 
tails, a peculiarity never found elsewhere (/dd.,, p. 118). 
The monkeys of the New World form a distinct group, and 
it is said a little experience enables one to determine at a 
glance that a given ape belongs to the New World. They 
range throughout tropical America, though their head quar- 
ters are the forests of Brazil. There are none in the West 
India Islands (Minott’s Man and Apes, pp. 10, 49). Mon- 
keys and bats are the only great types distinctive of the 
tropics. Many peculiar groups are tropical, but are confined 
to limited portions of the tropical zone, or are rare in species 
or individuals. (Wallace’s Tropical Nature, p. 120.) 

Madagascar is the home of very singular and special in- 
sectivorous beasts, while the only other member of the 
group to which they belong, is a resident of the West Indian 
Islands, Cuba and Hayti (Minott’s Genesis of Species, p. 
148). A singular peculiar frog inhabits New Zealand ; and 
some species are found in the Pacific Islands as far east- 
ward as the Fijis; and there are two species in the Galli- 
pagos, but none in the other oceanic islands. Lizards, how- 
ever, are found in Mauritius and Bourbon, in New Zealand, 
in all the Pacific Islands, and in the Gallipagos (Wallace’s 
Tropical Nature, p. 309). The star-nosed mole is only found — 
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from Pennsylvania to Nova Scotia, and as far as about 94 
degrees west longitude (Wallace’s Geo. Dis. Ani. Vol. IL, 
pp. 132, 156,157). Humming-birds are confined to America 
only, and pheasants to the Old World. (Agassiz’s Contri- 
butions, Vol. I., p. 42.) 

8. The steps of gradation brought to light through pa- 
leontological and embryological researches, as also those in 
comparative anatomy ; and the localization of the different 
species of animals and plants over the surface of the earth, 
and in the sea, though there be lapses in the first, and an 
undiscovered law of the ordination of organisms in the last ; 
and the adaptation of those organisms to the organic and 
inorganic conditions in which they are placed, unquestion- 
ably point to some unknown law which has effected direct 
relations and complex inter-relations from centre to circum- 
ference among all animal and vegetable forms. This recon- 
dite causal connection between series and series, and run- 
ning through each series in its entirety and thus in all its 
parts, it is asserted, is simply and naturally explained by a 
single common principle— descent. But the more compre- 
hensive, consistent, and adequate explanation, which needs 
no apology for a seeming interruption or suspension of the 
operation of a universal law, lies in the laws of cosmogony 
as laid down by Swedenborg, and especially by that of the 
determinating force in the creation of species by the devo- 
lution of their archetypal spiritual forms. 

9. Any one who desires to have a fairly clear knowledge 
of this subject must understand and give due importance to 
the imperfections in the several departments of biology when 
considered as the fundamental propositions on which the 
theory of descent rests. For example, we are told by Hux- 
ley that there are two hundred known orders of plants; of 
them not one is known to exist exclusively in the fossil state. 
The whole lapse of geological time has as yet yielded nota 
single new ordinal type of vegetable structure. No fossil 
animal is so distinct from those now living as to require to 
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be arranged even in a separate class from those which con- 
tain existing forms. It is only when we come to the orders 
which may be roughly estimated at about one hundred and 
thirty, that we meet with animals so distinct from those now 
living as to require orders for themselves, and these do not 
- amount in the most liberal estimate to more than about ten 
per cent of the whole. While many groups exhibit no sign 
of progressive modification, there are others, coexisting with © 
them, under the same conditions, in which more or less dis 
tinct indications of such a process seems to be traceable. 
In one class the shells exhibit a certain increase of com- 
plexity in the newer genera; yet one of the simplest genera, 
nautilus, is that which now exists. (Huxley, Lay Sermons, 
pp. 222, 223.) oe 

There is also the sudden appearance of new and distinct 
forms of life in geological formations, which, it is admitted, 
supports, “at first sight,” the belief in “abrupt develop- 
ment ” (Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 203). Geology does 
not reveal any finely graduated organic chain (/d7d., p. 265). 
Again, among mammalia and birds, there are none extinct. 
In the reptile class there are no less than half of the orders 
which are absolutely extinct. There are only two orders ex- 
tinct among the crustacea. There is not known to be an 
extinct order of parasitic and other worms, but of about one » 
hundred and twenty orders only ten or a dozen are extinct. 
The proportion of extinct orders of plants is still smaller. 
(Huxley, Origin of Species, p. 50.) 
' Neither is there any such structural relation between 
species as to make it reasonably certain that the one is to the 
other the immediate genetic descendant. For instance, the 
gorilla approaches nearest to man in the structure of the 
hand and foot, the chimpanzee in important structural details 
in the skull, the orang in the development of the brain, and 
the gibbon in that of the thorax. It is evident, it is said, 
that no single one of these existing man-like apes is among 
the direct ancestors of man (Haeckel, The Evolution of 
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Man, Vol. II., p. 181). Moreover, it is said that the line of 
affinity existing in different primates construct rather a net- 
work than a ladder. Indeed, it is said to be a tangled web, 
the meshes of which no naturalist has yet unravelled by the 
aid of natural selection. (Mivart, Man and Apes, p. 176.) 

10. As the law of heredity does such an important service 
in Darwinianism, the instincts of bees, wasps, and ants, in 
that they cannot be transmitted, for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear, is admitted to be an inexplicable exception to | 
the normal operation of the law of hereditary transmission. 
Yet the operation of this law is one of the essential causes 
whereby the offspring all along the line of descent are ad- 
vanced in rank beyond their progenitors. Darwin refers to 
what he calls the marvellous instincts of sterile-workers, 
ants, and bees, which have no offspring to inherit the effects 
of experience and of modified habits (Darwin, Descent of 
Man, p. 37). Character cannot, therefore, be inherited in 
the direct line in the case of bees, wasps, and ants, because 
the working insects have their reproductive organs unde- 
veloped and cannot propagate (Murphy, Habit and Intelli- 
gence, Vol. II., p. 10, note); individuals which are capable 
of being impregnated, and are thus both morphologically 
and physiologically true females, give rise to eggs, which 
develop without impregnation as the queen bee in the pro- 
duction of drones. (Huxley, Anatomy of Invertebrated 
Animals, p. 223.) 

The attempt to establish the averment that there is no 
other difference between instinct and reason than that which 
is less and more of a kind common to man and beast, is one 
of the most subtle and destructive means of the evolution- 
ists to uproot the Christian’s faith in the eternal life. It is, 
indeed, a corollary to the assumption that man has come into 
existence from the lowest forms through innumerable gener- 
ations whose experiences, culminating according to the law 
of continuity, at last flower out into human intelligence. 

It is a strange doctrine, and would be held to be incredible 
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did not its denial involve a denial of descent. Though in- 
stinct is said to be determined- by the repetition of experi- 
ences, there is no trace of the existence of the beginnings of 
the peculiar instinct of one species in any species of supposed 
antecedent origin ; nor is there a trace of the peculiar instinct 
of any one species of supposed antecedent origin in the in- 
stinct of the supposed successor. The supposition that in- 
stinct is the result of successive experiences in ancestry is 
adopted because it is the logical sequence of false premises. 
And it is put forth as a postulate which is not to be disputed. 

We are told that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween man and the higher animals in their mental faculties. 
The difference in mind, it is said, between man and the 
higher animals, great as it is, is certainly one of degree 
and not of kind (Darwin, Descent of Man, Vol. L., pp. 34, 
101). It is therefore said that the assumed hiatus between 
reason and instinct has no existence; and that there isa 
continuity of reason with instinct involved in the doctrine 
that the growth of intelligence is throughout determined 
by the repetition of experiences (Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I., p. 453). Doubtless one is as true as 
the other. That, however, is because neither of them is 
true. The instincts of animals are not mental traits of as 
low a degree as is the animal, in any given instance, on a 
scale which places man at the top and protista at the bot- 
tom. On the contrary, man, even to-day, with all his advance 
in science and in art, would find himself baffled at once did 


he attempt to construct a bee’s cell or build a hornet’s nest. 


Compare that with this: The imperfection of man’s nativity 
is his perfection ; and the perfection of a beast’s nativity is 
its imperfection. (True Christian Religion, 48.) 

11. These series of underlying facts in nature are, then, 
severally and together, the grounds from which the Dar- 


winian, by seeming rational deduction, puts forth the vaunted © 
theory of the descent of man. There are breaks in the 
chain here and there, and these the theory must explain or 
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be rejected. The central truths in these series, those, for 
example, relating to blood-relationship, must be seen to be 
the effect of a law or a system of law which, without excep- 
tions, as cause or causes, covers the entire case. Take an 
instance of development in embryology, or of seeming 
genetic succession in paleontology, or of like plan of struct- 
ure in comparative anatomy ; if a theory is invented to ex- 
plain the cause, and an essential part of that theory is the 
law of heredity in descent, the theory is unsound if the gen- 
eration of the bees and ants are exceptions to the workings 
of the law, for by the terms of the theory the instincts of 
the bee and ant, as those of the dog and beaver, are the 
transmitted cumulative effects of experience in their ances- 
tors. 

12. Neverthele’s, the evolutionists put forth as conclusive, 
a definite and intelligible explanation of the appearance of 
man. 

By considering the embryological structure of a man, the 
homologies which he presents with the lower animals, the 
rudiments which he retains, and the reversions to which he 
is liable, we can partly recall in imagination the former con- 
dition of our early progenitors, we are told, and can approxi- 
mately place them in their proper position in the zoological 
series. We thus learn that man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail, and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. 
He would be classed as a quadrumane as surely as would the 
common and still more recent progenitor of the Old and 
New World monkeys. The quadrumana are probably de- 
rived from an ancient marsupial animal, and this through a 
long line of diversified forms, either from some reptile-like or 
amphibious-like creature, and this again from some fish-like 
animal. The progenitor of all the vertebrata must have 
been an aquatic animal provided with branchiae, with two 
sexes united in the same individual, and with the more im- 
portant organs of the body, such as the brain and heart, im- 
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perfectly developed. (Darwin, Descent of Man. Appleton, 
1871. Vol. L, p. 372.) 

Persons interested in tracing their genealogy further back 
than the time of their reptile-like or amphibious grand- 
fathers, may get some valuable genealogical information by 
consulting Haeckel. He tells us that we must look for the 
original parent-forms of the four higher tribes of animals 
among the numerous branch forms of the worm tribe. The 
entire vertebrate tribe —that takes in the human family — 
has developed from the worm tribe. The vertebrates, he 
says, have certainly not descended from the articulated ani- 
mals, the crabs, spiders, and insects. (Haeckel, The Evolu- 
tion of Man, Vol. I., pp. 250, 251.) 

13. Darwinianism, in making the unqualified assertion 
that no theory other than that of descent’ has any standing 
among sensible men, of course rejects as absolutely worth- 
less the theistic origin of the universe. Atheism displaces 
theism, and the denial of the existence of the Creator in- 
volves the denial of Christianity. And one of the assumed 
postulates of Haeckel in the summary quoted above is “ pur- 
poselessness,’ which means the absence of design, in that 
there are instances of supposed rudimentary organs which 
are held to be suppressed or degenerated. If there be no 
design there is no designer. If there be no design in any 
one part of a whole, there is no design in that thing in its 
entirety, of which the part is one of its constituents. Hence 
Haeckel says that this alleged purposelessness is of itself 
alone sufficient to refute teleological and theistic conceptions 
of nature, and serves as the foundation of a mechanical and 
monistic, which is an atheistic conception of the universe. 
But these are purposeless only in the mind of the atheist. 
He who has caught even a superficial view merely of the 
doctrine of ultimates, though he be not able in some given 
instance to trace out a definite purpose, will at least know 
within the range of what great truth it lies; as in anatomy 
or chemistry, the man of science, when a new object of study 
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is before him, knows that to begin with, that object is in a 
field where some known law has sway, whatever may be re- 
vealed in detail as in some manner an expression of that 
law. 

Haeckel, however, compares the reverent interest and 
teleological reflections of the Christian observer of the phe- 
nomena of the universe to the emotions of a savage on be- 
holding a battleship or a locomotive for the first time. If, 
then, the parallel be fairly exact, the savage thinks the bat- 
tleship and locomotive could not have come into existence 
without hands. As well may it be said that the savage, 
whose drowsy attention is arrested for the first time by these 
wonderful productions of human skill, and has not aroused 
in him like emotions and reflections, looks out on the scene 
with the stolid gaze of an ass. Persons, says Haeckel, who, 
contemplating these most perfect organs which apparently 
were purposely invented and constructed by an ‘ingenious 
Creator for a definite function, but which in reality have 
arisen by the aimless action of natural selection, experience 
difficulties in arriving at a rational understanding of them, 
which are similar to those experienced by the uncivilized 
tribes of nature when contemplating the latest complicated 
productions of engineering, or those of a savage who sees 
a ship of the line or locomotive for the first time. (Haeckel, 
History of Creation, Vol. IL, p. 343.) 

14. Evolution leads toatheism. Its leading advocates are 
pronounced atheists. Darwin, it is true, at one time in his 
career, though not at its close, it is said thought that the 
Creator had imparted to matter the potency of producing 
forms of life; but of what value that is, will be better un- 


derstood farther on, when we quote Swedenborg upon that | 


point. | 

Some readers may object to my arraignment of those 
champions of evolution who explicitly or impliedly hold that 
the theory of descent and some of the capital articles of the 
Christian faith are incompatible with each other. But my 
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chief purpose in preparing this series of papers is to con- 
vince those receivers of the New-Church doctrines who have 
unwittingly accepted Darwinianism in any shape that it is a 
perilous step. The-setting forth of the data of evolution on 
the one hand, and of the teachings of the New Church on 
the other, are but means to serve that chief purpose. I 
simply quote the language of the acknowledged masters in 
descent, even as I have quoted the language of the authorized 
messenger of the truths of the New Church; and I see no 
reason for offence in the disciple because I quote the lan- 
guage of his teachers. And in furtherance of this chief 
purpose I call attention to the views of those teachers on 
other sacred subjects. Beyond a doubt they are right when 
they assert — virtually, at ledst — that an intelligent accept- 
ance of their creed and that of the Christian believer cannot 
abide together in the same mind. 

The common run of evolutionists are not in any great 
danger of falling into an error which is a rational conclusion 
from an intelligent acceptance of its fundamental proposi- 
tions. But the peril of being plunged into atheism through 
a clear understanding of the principles of descent, and of 
their logical sequences, leads me to quote the words from 
leading evolutionists, which will show where they stand: 
Lamarck is quoted by Haeckel as saying that life is a purely 
physical phenomenon. All the phenomena of life, according 
to this earliest evolutionist, depend on mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and physical causes which are inherent in the nature of 
matter itself. And Haeckel himself says in the support of 
the same view that all animals and natural bodies or organ- 
isms are subject to the same laws as inanimate natural bodies. 
The ideas and actions of thé understanding, he says, are the 
motional phenomena of the central nervous system (Haeckel, 
History of Creation, Vol. I.,p. 113). All vital phenomena, 
he says further, and formative processes are as directly de- 
pendent upon the chemical composition and the physical 
forms of organic matter, as the vital phenomena of inorganic 
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crystals; that is, the process of their growth and their spe- 
cific formation are the direct results of their chemical com- 
position and of their physical condition. The ultimate 
causes, it is true, remain in both cases concealed from us 
(Haeckel, History of Creation, Vol. I., p. 332). When ina 
solution of salt a crystal is formed, the phenomenon, he says, 
is neither more nor less a mechanical manifestation of life 
than the growth and flowering of plants, than the propaga- 
tion of animals, or the activity of the senses; than the per- 
ception or the formation of thought in man. The final 
triumph of the monistic, which is the atheistic conception of 
nature, constitutes the highest and most general merit of 
descent, he says, as re-formed by Darwin (/é7d., Vol. I., p. 23). 
A part of Spencer’s language on the hypothesis of special 
creation, which, he says, turns out to be worthless, I have 
already quoted. In that connection, he says further, it is 
worthless by its derivation, worthless as absolutely without 
evidence. We must, therefore, consider it, he says, as 
counting for nothing in opposition to any other hypothesis 
- respecting the origin of organic beings. (Spencer, Prin- 
ciples of Biology, Vol. L, p. 345, see also pp. 335-337, 404.) 
Spencer, who is generally, if not always, offensive when 
speaking of a sacred subject, explains himself on a kindred 
matter in this manner: Originally, he says, the fetich is 
nothing but a ghost. The fetich theory, he says, being de- 
pendent on the ghost theory, must succeed it in the order 
of time. Absent where there is no ghost theory, fetichism 
will arise after the ghost theory has arisen. It extends in 
proportion as the ghost theory evolves. It is found among 
the Congo people, the inland negroes, the coast negroes, the 
Dahomans, and the Ashantees, but not among the Bushmen. 
They have not reached the proper stage, he says, of mental 
and social evolution. If we ask for the earlier forms of such 
beliefs as held by the Jews, we are told savages supply them. 
The baleful spiritual consequences which I have dwelt 
‘upon may not be altogether allowed by persons who have 
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been led into a thoughtless acceptance of descent. But as 
set forth in boastful terms by one of its champions, who may 
be credited with unusual qualifications to estimate its influ- 
ence, the advance which this grim theory has made in up- 
rooting theism and Christianity would be appalling did we 
not know that the powers of darkness can never go forth 
to victory. 

This champion of evolution alludes to what he calls a fact 
universally known, which, as it would seem is by itself suf- 
ficient to invalidate the assertion that the idea of God is 
immanent in the human intellect. We mean, he says, the 
fact that many millions in the most cultivated nations, and 
among them, the most cultivated and lucid thinkers, have not 
the consciousness of a personal God; those millions of 
whom the heroic David Strauss, as he says, became the 
spokesman, when he adopted for his own the motto of his 
favorite Ulrich Von Hutton— “I have dared it!” - 
Schmidt, Doctrine of Descent, p. 302.) 

In this division of my work r have cited the opinions of 
leading writers on descent, and taken the facts of natural 
history which are held by those writers to be sufficient by 
fair and sound induction to establish the theory. The rea- 
son therefore is, humanly speaking, that a sound and abi- 
ding faith is set up in the mind and heart of him who, 
joined to an intelligent understanding of it, has the full 
measure of all the intellectual devices for its overthrow. 
For he will then learn what are the imperfections, the falla- 
cies, and the unwarranted conclusions of this vaunted theory 
which is proffered as a substitute for his lifelong faith ; and 
will not only reject the theory, and keep his hold on the 
great truth of Final Cause as opposed to Absence of De- 
sign, but he will.come out of the experience with his under- 
standing of truths of faith made clearer, and his faith in 
those truths more fully confirmed. 

Those writers have also been cited to show their hostility 
to the Bible and Christianity, and that the reader may see 
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this in its bitterness, Spencer is quoted ; whose matter and 
style most among them all, suggest the confirmed atheist. 
And I could not feel justified in quoting this man, did I not 
think it might prove a warning to those persons who have 
ows led to imagine it isa sign of culture to believe in 
{ Spencer — one of the chief advocates of this most plausible 
and wary enemy of Christianity that has ever been known. 
I have concealed nothing which favors descent. And 
there are considerations, which in the absence of other ex- - 
planation, seem to point to descent ; but there are numerous 
lapses in the line of succession which the theory demands ; 
displacement of species, and persistence of types, which 
stand in the way, and have no place in the theory. The 
necessity of maintaining the theory in the face of these 
difficulties and exceptions leads to the setting-up of those 
contingent provisions, persistent types, and aborted forms. 
An unsound theory has exceptions to the operation of its 
own law to be accounted for; a sound theory never. It is 
sometimes said that exceptions prove the rule. In the same 
way, ahd at the same time, the rule proves the exception. 
You must first admit the existence of the rule before you 
find exceptions which it is said prove it. To say that a con- 
dition which is incompatible with a certain law proves the 
existence of that law, is absurd. But there are no mis- 
chievous exceptions to the operation of the law of the dev- 
olution of forms—the determinating law of discrete de- 
grees, which is the law which holds sway in the origin of 
species. 
According to the accepted theory of descent, there was 
in the beginning one, or a few only at the most, of the spe- 
cies, protista; and all other species are descended from 
these ; then those ancestral primal forms with their earliest 
descendants would be now extant upon the earth, though 
they would be millions of years old, for some species of the 
protozoa, by which term is signified that division of the 
_ class protista which takes in all primitive forms of animate 
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life, are known to exist at the present day; or they pro-. 
duced their like of unchanged type through many genera- 
tions by direct or by collateral lines; or they are being 
produced at the present day by spontaneous generation. 

But a theory of the origin of species is defective if in its 
application there are logical absurdities; or conditions in 
the subject which are at variance with the theory. It can-. 
not be sound if it be inadequate. Nor is it competent, if 
the effects of the operation of laws which are assumed to 
be of it, are incommensurate in any instance, or intermit- 
tingly inefficient. The relation between the hypothesis and 
its subject must be that of cause to effect, and the one 
should so match with the other, that guided in our investi- 
gation by reason either inductive or deductive, a sufficient 
reason is seen to exist to prove that relation. 


GILBERT HAWKES, 
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THE MUGGLETONIANS AND THE DOCUMENT 
OF 1729. 


Tuomas ToOMKINSON, the author of the book from which 
a part was extracted and printed in the New-Cuurcn RE- 
view, October, 1899, was a Muggletonian. An inquiry into 
the teachings of the founders of the body called “ Muggle- 
_ tonians” will explain the true meaning and limitations of 
“the significant document,” and at the same time show that 
Tomkinson’s doctrine preceded his date. The founders of 
the denomination were John Reeve and Lodowicke Muggle- 
ton. 

Muggleton, born in London, 1609, was of the Puritan 
“way.” He passed through some phases of dissatisfaction 
regarding the teaching of the existing churches, and at 
- length became a reader of the English translations of works 
by Jacob Behmen. AA little later he came forth with a claim 
that he had experienced an inward revelation which opened 
to him the Scriptures. We must observe, however, that his 
subsequent writings bear no evidence of insight into the inte- 
riors of the Word. His cousin, John Reeve, born in 1608,a 
man of finer fibre and more spirituality than Muggleton, was 
attracted to his new attitude. In 1652 they conjointly pub- 
lished a work entitled, “A Transcendent Spiritual Treatise 
upon Several Heavenly Doctrines from the Holy Spirit of 
the Man Jesus, the Only True God.” In this they described 
themselves as “ the Lord’s two last witnesses and prophets 
that ever shall declare the mind of God, the Man Jesus;” 
they declared that they wrote “from the Holy Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Father,” claimed to be the 
two witnesses referred to in Revelation, chapter xi., and set 
forth how their “commission” was given by “voice of 
words” on the mornings of Feb. 3, 4, and 5, 1651 (old 
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The theological tenets of this book are interesting, and 
shall be stated in some detail, because this book is the first 
statement of the doctrine which Tomkinson published later, 
as understood by the community he seguesented, Pursuing 
the subject of their “ Somenisston, Reeve and Muggleton 

The Lord Jesus, the only wise God, whose glorious Person is resident 
above or beyond the stars, . . . spake to me, John Reeve, saying, “1 
have given thee understanding of my mind in the Scriptures, above all 
men in the world.” The next words the Lord spake unto me were these, 
saying, “ Look into thine own body; there thou shalt see the = 
of heaven, and the kingdom of hell.” 


It is then said that the Lord appointed Lodowicke Mug- | 
gleton to be Reeve’s “mouth,” much as Aaron was for Moses. 
Again the Lord spake unto me these words, saying, “I have put the 
two-edged sword of my Spirit into thy mouth, that whoever I pronounce 


blessed through thy mouth, is blessed to eternity; and whoever I pro- 
nounce cursed through thy mouth, is cursed to eternity.” 


From what source they derived their “commission ’’ need 
not be discussed, but they at least exercised the prerogative _ 
to curse somewhat liberally. When Reeve feared to take 
upon him the exercise of his new commission, as he tells us, 
the Lord threatened him with dire afflictions and torments, 
and by that means induced him to go forward. 

Their readers are assured that their “ message is all spir- 
itual, concerning men and women’s eternal weal or woe in 
the life to come.” John Robin, a prisoner in Bridewell, is 
then declared to be “ Antichrist.” The declaration is made 
with unnecessary vehemence and warmth. War is severely 
declaimed against, as contrary to the law of love, which is 
to do to others as we would be done to. In speaking next 
of those things (earth and water) which have existed from 
eternity, it is said that “the invisible Creator of all life and 
spirits was a God of a glorious substance, a Spiritual Body, 
in the form or likeness of a man from all Eternity.” Fur- 
ther, “ The holy angels are spiritual bodies, in their persons 
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formed like men.” At a later stage, it is implied that angels 
are inferior creatures to “elect men.” 

Continuing the teaching of the book before us, we find 
what would appear to be the suggestion of a great truth — 
the connection of the spiritual world and the natural : — 

This world, and the things that are visible therein, were made or 


¢reated out of that world which is invisible to us who are in mortality, 
but visible to those who are above in glory. 


The hope raised, however, is brushed aside: “The world 
which is invisible,” is, in the light of their subsequent teach- 
ing, simply that part of the natural world which is “above 
the stars,” where those are who are “in glory.” Satan is a 
fallen angel who was born again on earth as Cain. How- 
ever, — 

That devil, so frequently spoken of in the letter of the Scripture, that 
tempts men and women to all unrighteousness, it is man’s spirit of un- 
clean reason, and cursed imagination. 

This is that which is afterwards called “the right devil.” 

The incarnation of the one only wise God, Jesus Christ, 
is next dealt with at great length. Though the treatment is 
not just that which the light of truth would make known, 
still the central fact guiding, and making allowance for sev- 
eral erroneous side thoughts, the issue has its value : — 

You may understand that God the Father was a spiritual Man from 
eternity, and that in time His righteous spiritual body brought forth a 
righteous natural body; that the Father, to show His infinite love and 
humility, and to bring forth a new transcendent glory to Himself, might 
become a son, yea, and a servant, unto His creatures, in the very con 
dition of a creature for a season. 

Regarding the words, “I and My Father are one,” the ex- 
planation given is, — 

His Spirit living within His body, that was the Father; and His vis- 


ible body, that was the Son, both God and Man in one Person, and so 
but one Personal God, the Man Christ Jesus.” 


This position is maintained by many passages of Scrip- 
ture. 
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Therefore I declare, from the Holy Spirit of the Lord Jesus that sent 
us, that whosoever prays in His spirit or tongue unto any other God or 
spirit but unto my God, the Man Jesus, that sent me, he prays unto a 
devil of his own imagination, instead of a God. 


This Jesus was all the true prophets’ Ged in the time of the law; and 
this Jesus was the holy apostles’ God, and all the Christians’ God, in the 
time of the apostles’ commission, or dispensation, or administration, 
that lasted about three hundred years; and this glorious Man Jesus is 
my God alone, and the God of all spiritual Christians in me eet age, 
until He comes in His glory. 

Notwithstanding much here that we can rejoice at, the 
limitations of the “witnesses ” speedily come to light when 
they attempt to explain Jesus’ prayers to the Father. They 
teach that the Father to whom the Lord prayed was Elijah, — 


Exalted upon the throne of glory-for a moment, to represent the 


~ Person of God the Father, and he was made the protector of my God, 


when God became a child. 
And again :— 


It was Elias that spake those words from heaven, saying, “ This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” — 


It was, moreover, by power of a compact between the 
Lord and Elias that Jesus was raised from the dead. In 
brief it may be said that the utmost ignorance prevails in 
this book upon the real relation of the Lord’s divine and 
human natures; the latter of which is represented as pure 
and holy at the beginning. Beyond the phrase above cited, 
there is no hint that the Lord’s humanity is the Son. It is 
needless, therefore, to add, that there is no conception of 
the nature of redemption. Nor is there anything but the 
grossest misconception of the Lord’s second advent, not- 
withstanding their impeachment of literalism in the inter- 
pretation of the Word. Even the doctrine of the Lord is 
beclouded by such phrases as “the Person of God the Father,” 
“the Person of the Son,” and “the Person of the Holy 


Ghost.” 


External worship i in any form is condemned in most caustic 
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terms. Another feature of their teaching is the mortality of 
man’s soul, declared while opposing the sayings of “many a 
cursed lying atheist” who “denies the resurrection of men’s 
bodies.” 
Some say the spirit dieth not at all, but immediately goeth into heaven 
or into hell; and the body goes to the dust only. 


You may know that the spirit is nothing at all without a bed and 
a body is nothing at all without a spirit; neither of them can live, or 
have a being, without the other. You may know, it is the spirit only in 
the body of man that lives, and speaks, and walks, and works, and eats, 
and drinks, and dies. For the spirit is a natural fire of reason, which 
is that life of light, heat, or motion, that, as a fire, kindleth life and 
strength through all the flesh or body of man. 

Mark that the body here referred to is the natural body. 
It is then explained that when the body dies the spirit is 
quenched with it, “until the visible coming of the Lord of 
life in the clouds of heaven at the last day.” Indeed, it is 
declared “that the spirit of rhan dies, and returns to dust 
within the body.” In the resurrection, at the Lord’s com- 
ing, however, the righteous shall arise in a “glorious body, 
brighter than the sun in its strength, and as swift as 
thought ;” indeed, “the elect shall be absolutely of the very 
same glorious nature, both in spirit and body, as God is.” 
Since their own darkness was so great as to the nature of 
man, it cannot be expected that they were any more en- 
lightened as to the nature of God; nor were they. 

Their next work, “A General Epistle to Ministers,” ap- 
peared in 1653. Itis a general denunciation of the preachers 
of the day on the grounds that the doctrine of the Lord as 
the only wise God was not taught, but rather — 

A God of words only, without substantial form, a bodiless God which 
they call an Eternal Spirit, which they imagine was in heaven when the 
Lord Jesus was personally on this earth. . 

Whereas what should have been taught is, that — 

The immortal eternal Creator for a season became an absolute mortal 
man or creature, sin only excepted ; 


that in heaven, — 
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The personal presence of God was wholly absent for that season; 
the second man, the Lord from heaven, was resident on earth ; 


| and that — 


The eternal spiritual form, both Father and Son, was a spiritual God 
and Man in one person or form from all eternity; and so, it being im- 
possible to divide them, unseparably the immortal God, Father, and Son, 
did, as before said, lay down their eternal immortal glory in the Virgin’s 
womb together, and did transmute their spiritual _ both together into 
pure mortality, of flesh, blood, and bone. - 


It was the prophet Elijah that my God, the Man Jesus, in mortality, 
cried unto in all His extremities. 

It is also declared, without reservation, that in the Lord’s 
death “the whole Godhead was dead and buried for a mo- 
ment.” The Epistle concludes with the pronouncement that 
those who preach or teach contrary to its declarations are 
cursed and damned, both soul and body, unto all eternity. 

Appended to this book are a number of other papers, the 
first of which is, “ A General Treatise of the Three Records, 
or Dispensations from Heaven,” by John Reeve. Setting 
forth the claims of “the two prophets,” the author arraigns 
the disorderly character of the worship in his age. But the 
treatise soon reverts to the subject of the sole divinity of the 
Lord, of whom it says : — 

This is that God, the Man of glory, who descended by His own power 
from ‘His throne of glory into a pure natural body; and after he had 
died, he ascended up in that pure spiritual body, which was natural 
before he died, but now spiritwal, by his rising from the dead; and did 


- glorify himself, with the same glory that he formerly possessed with His 
Father, the eternal Spirit, to all eternity. 

Though some confusion of thought here need not be over- 
looked, we cannot but see some advance on the former teach- 
ing respecting this subject. Beyond this there is some erro- 
neous doctrine concerning the end of the world, and a few 
other fallacies. ‘“ What was from Eternity” is the next ap- 
pendage; but, leaving aside much, for which the writer is 
indebted to Jacob Behmen, there is a phrase in it worth 
quoting : — 
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The Lord Jesus Christ, God-Man, and Man-God, blessed for ever and 
ever. 

In the next appendix, on the “One Personal Uncreated 
Glory,” which enlarges upon the notion that Elijah repre- 
sented “ God the Father,” and, with Moses, gave Jesus inspi- 
rations of His former glory, there is a sentence which should 
be noted :— 


Unless the divinity died with the humanity, how could the glorious 
God experimentally, in his own person, have known what condition the 
dead are in, whether they be the elect or reprobate? . . . Is it, therefore, 
anything else but the devil in man that wars against this divine secret? 


The last appendage to the “General Epistle” is perhaps 
its most interesting part. It is called, “ A Cloud of Unerring 
Witnesses, plainly proving that there neither is, nor ever was, 
any other God but Jesus Christ, the Lord.” It consists of — 

A catalogue of Scripture records, of undeniable truths, bearing tes- 
timony unto the only wise God, immortal, invisible, yet visible, distinct 
personal God; Creator, Redeemer, and alone Everlasting Father. 


In this treatise the writer comes near the truth (although 
alas! he fails to reach the logic of his own words) when he 
says, — | 

It is as impossible for any man, from Scripture records, or any way 
else, to prove the only Creator to be two or three distinct essences, be- 
cause of His threefold name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or Lord 
Jesus Christ, as it is to prove a man’s body may live without a soul, or 
that a man is two or three distinct essences, because he is styled in 
Scripture records by a threefold name of body, soul, and spirit. _ 


“The Scriptures proving that Christ Jesus is the only 
God” are cited at great length, and are sixty-four in number. 
With a short chapter on the names of God used in the 
Scriptures, the author subscribes himself : — 


The Servant of the Most High and Mighty Jehovah or Jesus, and 
True Messenger of His Eternal Spirit, John Reeve. 


«“ A Remonstrance from the Eternal God” (1653), written 
from Bridewell prison, in which the “prophets” had been 
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confined, and addressed to the Commonwealth Parliament, 
adds nothing to the theological position. In 1656 appeared 
a work from the pen of John Reeve alone, “ A Divine Look- 
ing-Glass” ; but this was revised, after the death of Reeve, 
by Lodowicke Muggleton in 1661. The Muggletonians ac- 
knowledge Muggleton’s revised edition only. The book is 
at first concerned with the origin of evil, which is treated 
along this line. Earth and water are “uncreated substances,” 
from which, being in the presence of the Creator, all natural 
things were made. Earth and water are the containants of 
“death and darkness." Angels were the first created from 
the dust; from angels was the devil, a fallen angel, who 
tempted Eve. The fall of this angel was a secret decree of 
the Lord’s; but “there was but only one reprobate angel 
created at the first.” It does not seem the writer saw that 
the issue of his doctrine is that evil had no origin, but was 
as eternal as God Himself! The ninth chapter of this book 
contains an excellent “ Rule for proving that the Man Christ 
glorified to be Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in one distinct 
person.” Briefly, it is this: There are passages of Scripture 
that are “ positive” (that is, which are postulates), and others 
that are “ privative,” or appear to detract from the postulates. 
No matter how abundant the privatives are, the positives 
are the affirmative truths; and as the privatives are depend- 
ent on the positives, they are to be understood in the light 
of the positive truths. Then many Scriptures postulating 
the sole divinity of the Lord follow, and the words of 1 Ti. 
i. 15-17, are cited as containing the golden positive rule to 
be remembered. 

In several other chapters the deity of Jesus Christ is in- 
sisted upon, and other matters explained as before. “Of 
the manner of God’s taking upon Him human nature,” and 
«“ What the form of God was before He became flesh,” are 
the headings of two sections; but there is nothing new 
told. Another chapter explains “the true spiritual trinity 
in unity, and the personal divine Majesty,” declaring that 
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“no Scripture mentioneth God to be three persons, only one 
God and one person,” and “why God calleth Himself by a 
three-fold name.” Concerning the last mentioned point, it is 
aptly remarked, that, — 

Though the Lord of life and glory commanded His apostles to baptize 
those of the faith in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, yet 
you know their miracles were done by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The remainder of this large book may be passed by. 

Of the last book which “the two witnesses” produced 
together, little need be said. “ Joyful News from Heaven” 
was published in 1658. Its second title will be sufficient to 
explain its contents — “ The last intelligence from our Glo- 
rified Jesus above the stars, wherein is infallibly recorded 
how that the soul dieth in the body.” “The soul’s mor- 
tality” is the theme of the whole. 

John Reeve died in 1658, and Muggleton, hin some con- 
flict with the followers, gained the supreme command of the - 
movement. There are marked differences between the teach- 
ings of the two leaders, and in consequence different sections 
arose, the “ Reevites,” or “ Revonians,” being separated from 
the “ Muggletonians.” 

The works which Muggleton published alone lack the 
charity and spiritual perception of those written by Reeve ; 
they are caustic, and personal in their polemics. He wrote 
two books attempting to explain the Revelation of John; 
but both display the utmost ignorance of the real meaning 
of that part of the Divine Word. Several books were 
against the Quakers, whom Muggleton, unlike Reeve, bit- 
terly opposed. A small work, entitled, “ A True Interpreta- 
tion of the Witch of Endor,” printed in 1669, contends that, 
as no spirit can exist without a body (meaning a natural 
body), Samuel’s spirit was not raised by the Witch of Endor 
at all, but that it was the voice of Saul’s conscience that 
spoke to him. In 1672 William Penn issued an attack on 
Muggleton’s teaching, and was met the following year with 
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“ An Answer,” which does little more than deny the divine 
authority of the Scriptures quoted in support of Penn’s po- 
sition. The defence reveals the weakness of Muggleton’s 
hold even on the truths he taught. This “Answer” was 
the last of Muggleton’s works published during his lifetime. 
He died in 1698. | 

‘A number of works by Reeve and Muggleton were left in 
manuscript, and have been published posthumously ; but they 
are principally autobiographical. One of these, however, 
“The Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit,” quarto, 179 
pages, was edited by Thomas Tomkinson, and printed in 
1699. Tomkinson was one of Muggleton’s most loyal and 
ardent followers. He was born at Ilam in Staffordshire in 
1631. He was of a Puritan stock, and much addicted to 
the study of theological literature. In 1661 he met with a 
Muggletonian tract, and in consequence sought an interview 
with its author in London. Three years later he appeared 
as a follower, and in ten years had made over twenty con- 
verts. In that year, 1674, he was excommunicated ; but was 
absolved because he had confuted a Quaker at Lichfield. In 
1680 he settled in London, where he remained till his death, 
which is supposed to have occurred about 1710. 

The works by Tomkinson are as follows: In 1676 he 
wrote “Truth’s Triumph, or, a Witness to the Two Wit- 
nesses.’ The manuscript was transcribed in 1690, and 
printed posthumously in 1823. It is a quarto book of 477 
pages. The subjects discussed are: Christ the True God, 
The Two Seeds, The Right Devil, Predestination, The 
‘Law’s Nature, The Soul’s Mortality, The Devil’s Torments, 
and The Saint’s Joys in Heaven. The first subject is treated 
of in twenty-nine short chapters. It is argued that God is 
a Man; that Jesus is the God prophesied of; that the doc- 
trine of three persons is fallacious, and that Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are one Essence. The doctrines are the 
same as those of Reeve and Muggleton ; and the errors are 
the same. But the writer wisely declares that division in 
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the church is due to the doctrine of division in the God- 
head. 

The next book by Tomkinson was written in 1692, revised 
and printed in 1757 —“ The Harmony of the Three Com- 
missions ; or, None But Christ.” The argument is that the 
Old Testament and the New Testament harmonize with 
“the Commission” of Reeve and Muggleton in declaring 
“that there is none but Christ, none but Christ; no other 
God but our Lord Jesus Christ, now in Heaven glorified.” 
Moses, David, and each prophet is cited at length to show 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only God. Then each Gos- 
pel, Epistle, and the Apocalypse is cited to the same end. 

In 1695 Tomkinson published “ The Muggletonian’s Prin- 
ciples Prevailing.” It is an answer to a pamphlet against 
the teachings of “the two witnesses.” The points contro- 
verted are, (1) whether Reeve and Muggleton were sent by 
God, and (2) whether they were the witnesses mentioned in 
Rev. xi. A very well reasoned chapter is devoted to the 
affirmation of God’s incarnation. It, however, reaffirms the 
original fallacies, that Father and Son both became flesh, 
and that God died in the death of the humanity on the cross. 

A book written in 1704 was subsequently published with 
the title, “ A Practical Discourse upon the Epistle of Jude,” 
which contains a treatise entitled, “The Mystery of Faith,” 
from one chapter of which we will cite a heading: “ Showing 
that love, or charity, is the soul of faith.” The chapter also 
contains sections on “Charity is Faith Itself,” and “ Faith 
and Love are One Substance.” 

But the book which has occasioned these remarks, was 
written by Tomkinson in 1676. The first edition of it was 
printed in 1728. It hasa preface of thirty-four pages, and 
the body of the treatise consists of 116 pages. It is called, 
“A System of Religion.” The editor of the first edition 
does not disguise his lack of favor towards the contents; 
and this may explain why in 1729 the book was reissued, ex- 
actly as the former edition as to the treatise itself, but with 
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a new preface of eight pages more in keeping with the sen- 
timents of the book. Little need be said of its contents. 
From page I to page 16 lime 14, has already appeared in the 
New-CuurcuH REvIEw, 1899, pp. 538-545; from page 16 
line 15 to page 25, forming the chapter iii., has been printed 
in the REviEw, 1896, from Newberry’s reprint, at pp. 258- 
262. There is here, however, a slight alteration of the first 
sentence. It was thought that Chapter iv., or from page 26 
to 34, is the pamphlet reprinted in the REviEw, 1896, at pp. 
561-571, as “A Significant Document of 1741”; but that is 
not the case. The designs of them are the same; but 
Chapter iv. in “A System of Religion,” is headed, “ That 
the Man Jesus Christ Is the Only One and True God We 
Shall Further Prove by the Following Strong and Unanswer- 
able Arguments.’”’ The other doctrines dealt with are, The 
Devil’s Incarnation, The Mortality of the Soul, The Two 
Natures in Man, Predestination, and The Resurrection. 
The whole is the teaching of Reeve and Muggleton, without 
improvement. 

It is advisable that we do not mistake all this for New- 
Church doctrine. It is not; although a fragment of Mug- 
gletonian literature was reprinted by a New-Church pub- 
lisher.: Beyond the single truth that God is One, and that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the One God, “the prophets” and 
their followers do not see. They were zealous to defend this 
truth, but fell into errors of all kinds in doing so; neither 
do they fully understand it themselves. They may appear to 
forecast other New-Church doctrines, but no one who has 
made himself clearly acquainted with the two systems of 
doctrine will mistake the one for the other. Occasionally, as 
shown above, there is a suggestion leading us to expect the 
fuller statement of a true doctrine, but it is soon falsified by 
some irrational appendage that throws us back. The warning 
is necessary, and the Muggletonian faith has been explained 
in some detail, because it has been supposed that New-Church 
doctrine is Muggletonianism. William Hamilton Reid, in 
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1800, published. his “Rise and Dissolution of the Infidel 
Societies in this Metropolis.” The New Church figures 
therein as one of these “ Infidel Societies” ; and we read, — 

The chief article of the New-Church faith is just as old as Muggleton 


and Reeve, who first published, that the whole Godhead is circum- 
scribed in the person of Jesus Christ, and retains the human form in 


heaven. (page 53.) 


This was a remark which William White deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to transfer to his “‘ Emanuel Swedenborg,” 
1867, Vol II., p. 626, and is repeated by other writers from 
him. There need be no hesitancy in honoring Reeve and 
Muggleton with the truth so far as they saw it ; but they did 
not see the New-Church doctrine regarding the Lord. Re- 
cently the Muggletonians had a place of assembly in Bishops- 
- gate, London. They met to read, not to worship. 


James Hype. 
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UTILITY AND BEAUTY: 


OR, ART FOR ART’S SAKE IN THE LIGHT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF DISCRETE DEGREES AND OF KANT’S DOCTRINE OF 
‘“‘FREE AND ADHERENT BEAUTY.” 


WHETHER in all beauty there must be an element of utility 
is a long vexed question. “That is truly beautiful which 
is useful,” has long served as a kind of moral adage, against 
which, however, especially in recent times, there has arisen 
a reaction productive of some unwholesome results in pres- 
ent aesthetic tendencies =e in literature and in the fine 
arts. 

Not a little light is thrown upon this subject by a study 
of Kant’s discussion of the two kinds of beauty, the “free 
beauty,” pulchritudo vaga, and the “adherent beauty,” pul- 
chritudo adhaerens, occurring in the Critique of the Aes- 
. thetic Judgment, in his work, “The Critique of the Faculty 
of Judgment.” A brief resumé of the doctrine of the two 
judgments, the aesthetic and the teleological, will be neces- 
sary in order to understand the special doctrine we propose 
to examine. The following, mainly from Ueberweg’s state- 
ment in his “ History of ‘epee will serve our pur- 
pose 

In the, to us unknown, inner ground and reality of nature it is pos- 
sible that the physico-mechanical and the “ final ” (teleological) relations 
of the same things may be united under one and the same principle. 


Such is the constitution of our understanding that we can only regard 
nature as a real whole when we view it as the effect of oe concurrent 


forces of its parts. 


But an intuitive or sensible knowledge of all the parts 
of nature is of course not within the bounds of our limited 
experience. Because, then, we cannot know experimentally 
the whole of nature and thus derive its idea or its purpose 
from our knowledge of the entirety of its operations, shall 
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we therefore not conceive of nature as a whole at all, and 
form no idea of its end or purpose? 

On the contrary, Kant says that not only are we driven 
to our discursive understanding to form an idea of the 
whole, which experience cannot give us, but that it is alone 
the idea of the whole that enables us to think of form and 
of the necessary connection of parts forming a whole. The 
discursive understanding can therefore only view the whole 
as a product, the idea of which is the cause of its possibility, 
that is, as an end realized. Such is the possibility of final 
or teleological judgment which Kant attributes to our under- 
standing. ‘We are entitled to look upon all nature under 
the guidance of the principle of final cause.” Unable, by 
the limitations of sense, to know nature as a whole empiric- 
ally, and to infer from such a physical whole a cause or 
end, we can only view nature intellectually when we view 
it as a whole, and we can only view it as a whole when we 
view it as the product of an idea and so as the result of an 
end or final cause. The judgment of the adaptation of ends, 
causes, and effects, whether tacit or expressed, underlies 
therefore all judgment of nature. 

With regard to the adaptation to end which comes into 
consideration in the zsthetic judgment, beauty, says Kant, 
is the form of adaptation in an object as perceived, without 
any accompanying conception of an end to which it is 
adapted. In a beautiful flower, for example, we have a 
sense of adaptation without our being able to assign to it 
any purpose as end. 

There is, says Kant, a distinction to be drawn between 
the free beauty and the adherent beauty. The free beauty 
is perceived apart from any conception of what the thing 
ought to be; that is, without the conception of an end to 
which it is adapted. Adherent beauty implies a conception 
of an end, and hence the sense of adaptation to the end in 
the object perceived and a comparison of it with the per- 
fection of the end as conceived. The latter is an intellec- 
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tual judgment wherein the delight of the sense is controlled 
by that of reason. Hence, says Kant, this is not the free, 
pure judgment of taste ; only in the judgment of free beauty ~ 
as such, without any regard to or comparison with end, is 
the judgment of taste a pure one. 

As to the universality of the judgment of taste, Kant 
teaches that the beautiful “claims the assent of all as a 
symbol of the morally good, and taste is therefore at bottom 
a faculty which judges of ethical ideas in their sensible 
manifestation.” (See Ueberweg, II., pp. 191-193.) 

It is to the fundamental identity of the aesthetic with the 
teleological judgments, implied in these condensed state- 
ments of Kant’s doctrine, that I desire to call attention, 
especially with a view to showing how in all the aesthetic 
judgments as exercised in the several discrete planes or 
degrees of the mind, there is within the sense of the beauti- 
ful invariably the realization of an adaptation to an end and 
a looking to the good as the final end. That there is an 
element of utility in the beautiful has, I am aware, always 
been repellent to the aesthetic mind. This is for the reason 
that Kant has doubtless truthfully furnished in his distinc- 
tion of the “free’’ from the “adherent” beauty. The 
logical judgment of conformity to a conception or plan being 
an intellectual exercise, interferes with the immediate and 
spontaneous delight of the sense of beauty itself. The re- 
striction of art to the portraying of “what ought to be” 
beautiful has led to the reaction of what is called “ Art for 
Art’s sake,” be it beautiful or not. But we are to remember 
here that the absence of a conscious judgment on our part 
as to the presence of adaptation in an object that gives us 
pleasure does not necessarily imply the absence of such 
adaptation in the object itself. The finality, the use as the 
ultimate end of the object, its adaptation to the good as its 
final end, may be there all the while, and yet we may have 
no thought of this in the immediate sense of pleasure, of 
a certain harmony of the thing perceived with an interior 
state of our own being. ie, 
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There are probably three definable stages of the sense 
of beauty as related to this utilitarian judgment. 

I. The first we may call that in which only the sense of 
delight is perceived, without any thought of adaptation or 
any conception of an end or use. Such may be the delight 
experienced by a child ora savage in seeing the gorgeous 
coloring of a sunset, or of a flower, or of the plumage of a 
tropical bird. 

II. The second may be a sense of the beautiful wherein 
there is a simultaneous and spontaneous sense of adaptation 
to an end. Such, perhaps, we may call the delight in true 
architectural forms ; and also that produced by the drama, 
where we see noble language and noble actions portraying 
heroic motives and conveying great moral ideas. : 

III. The third judgment of the beautiful may be called 
the purely intellectual or technical ; as when a practical 
engineer calls a locomotive engine a “ beauty,” and experi- 
ences an intense delight in his knowledge of the perfect 
adaptation to its end or to a conception of its use, which is 
involved in the construction of each least part of the great 
machine. Here the technical sense of the beautiful we 
may say is entirely distinct from the beauty of mere form 
or color delightful to the eye, or what Kant would call ~ 
“free” or “pure” beauty. The beauty is wholly “adher- 
ent,” being reflected from the sense of use. Still more 
remote from such pure beauty would be; for instance, the 
beauty in the eye of the practical surgeon of a fine surgical 
instrument which, an object of real delight to him because 
of its adaptation to its use, is to the ordinary observer not 
only without beauty but creative of feelings of pain and 
aversion. 

The question arises whether these two kinds of judgment 
are really antagonistic, one displacing the other, or whether 
they may exist together ; and, finally, whether the one may 
not be experienced tacitly while the other is sensuously felt. 
When we eat good bread we are entirely capable of judging ~ 
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that it is good without knowing in the least how to make 
such bread ourselves, still less knowing the laws of chemis- 
try which are involved in the making of all bread both bad 
and good. Now the enjoyment of the sweet and wholesome 
savor of the bread is not really affected at all by our know- 
ing the fact, scientifically, that there is in the perfection of 
the bread a high degree of conformity to a perfect end, that 
of nutrition and of affording delight to the appetite. Should 


the uses to be attained require that kind of adaptation which 


involves the use of things unpleasant and even revolting, 
still there, if the sense of the end as the good is sufficiently 
prominent, these revolting forms become themselves clothed 
with a kind of beauty of their own which is real, but which 


is perceptible only to the narrower circle of those who can 


enter into that end. This is the reason of the beautiful in 
tragedy, and in tales of self-sacrifice and martyrdom; and 
of the grotesque and hideous in architecture. There is in 
these an adaptation of processes of suffering and trial to 
the attainment of great moral ends. The end glorifies the 
means, and the mind rests in the moral beauty with such 
supreme satisfaction that the steps leading to it become 
themselves forms of beauty. 

We shall find a reconciliation then between the two ele- 
ments, the sense of pleasure and the sense of use or of 
finality in beauty, in the simple consideration of the depth 
to which the sense of beauty penetrates in the beholder. 
The aesthetic judgment is always a judgment of pleasure 
or pain ; and it is always teleological, that is, it rests finally, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, on a sense of adapta- 


tion to an end, which end is the good. But this sense pen- 


etrates in succession to three planes of the mind, the sen- 
suous, the intellectual, and the moral. On whatever plane 
it rests or is arrested, the aesthetic judgment takes its char- 
acter accordingly, as free or adherent ; that is, whether as 
exercised on the plane of (I.) the merely pleasurable, (II.) 
the intellectual and rational, or (III.) the final and moral. 
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I. That which appeals to the senses, simply awakening a 
delight from the harmony of an external object with a cor- 
responding internal state, we may call the aesthetics of 
Taste; of pleasure and pain on the lowest, the sensuous, 
plane of the mind, or that which resides in the senses 
themselves. This is what Kant calls the aesthetic plane 
itself. 

II. But the sense of harmony in what is presented may 
strike deeper in, through the senses into the intellect and 
its reason. Here we experience the sense of the 77we, or 
the delight of conformity with Truth, as means. The beau- 
tiful in science, in philosophy, in art, so far as it results 
from an intellectual judgment, is the aesthetic judgment . 
consciously experienced in the intellectual plane of the 
mind. | 

III. Finally, when the sense of the harmony reaches into 
the plane of will and there awakens a delight because of 
conformity with the Good as End, then the aesthetic judg- 
ment becomes at the same time teleological; the morally 
beautiful is that which is adapted to the Good, and this 
adaptation justifies and beautifies the intermediate steps, 
many of which while necessary are in themselves not beau- 
tiful. Aesthetics therefore in this the voluntary plane of 
mind becomes, as Kant declares, “ the faculty which judges 
of ethical ideas in their sensuous manifestation ;”’ or, re- 
versing the statement, Ethics is the moral Aesthetics. The 
aesthetic judgment embraces therefore on its three planes 
the judgment of I., the Beautiful, II., the True, III., the 
Good. The beautiful is what Kant would call the “pure 
and free beauty,” because intuitively felt and not concluded 
from reason. But in reality if we admit that all free beauty 
has an adherent beauty in the degree that the mind of the 
beholder sees the end in the means which have produced 
the effect, then even in the simple external beauty of sense, 
the beauty of the sunset, the flower, of the playing foun- 
tain, of glaciers, of frozen seas, of the plumage of birds, of 
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the iridescent fish-scales, and the sea shells and seaweeds, 
in all these forms of beauty, seemingly having no mamifest 
use, we may conceive of there deimg a real beauty which 
consists, in the mind of a divine artificer, in the very har- 
mony between these as forms and correspondent things in the 
human mind, and as effecting their use simply in the delight 
they afford to the affections of man, through this harmony. 
For a man lives more from the affections of his mind than 
from bodily nourishment ; and to feed the mind with beauty 
may be as positive and as clearly defined a purpose or use 
in the sight of a divine Creator as to feed the mouth of 
man with bread. | 

The question as to the existence of finality or of an end of 
use within all that is beautiful, even on the sensuous plane, 
therefore does not arise from the constitutive being of things 
but from our imperfect judgment and the varying planes of 
our human perception. To a judgment or a knowledge that 
embraced all in one glance, seeing the end in the cause, and 
the cause in the effect, all would be seen as adaptation to 
the end; and thus all would constitute a harmony. The 
universe all would be a cosmos, a form of beauty. But this 
can only be realized by the Infinite, and, more or less, by 
finite minds as they ascend more and more into those uni- 
versal unities of judgment which bear a resemblance to the 
Infinite. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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OUR RELATION TO PRESENT REFORMS. 


THE New Church: has come to inaugurate “Society the 
Redeemed Form of Man” on the earth. By this is meant 
a social order based on the cooperation of each with all and 
of all with each in the interest of divine order among men 
in all their relations with one another — domestic, civil, and 
social. 

We have had competitive order in the past, the indi- 
vidual succeeding because he was more than a match for the 
community, the community flourishing despite the defection 
of the individual, each affording the other only the support 
of a mind divided by allegiance to conflicting interests. 

The philosophy of the New Church assumes a reconcilia- 
tion of these interests as the outcome of its individual and 
social acceptance. 

We have had individual and social success in the past be- 
cause God, in His providence, uses individual experience and 
the social order in every stage of its development, for the 
education of man and the consequent furtherance of His 
final kingdom of equity on the earth. 

At every step of the way He makes even the “wrath of 
man to praise Him.” Our ways, blind, crooked, and iniqui- 
tous as they are, do nevertheless lead us toward the reveal- 
ing light of His perfect purpose concerning us, both as in- 
dividuals and as society. This purpose the New Church has 
come rationally to make known and to inaugurate. And it 
is being inaugurated socially through all the instrumentalities 
for good that are operative in the world today — chiefly, 
however, through the instrumentality of science. Science 
is the bed-rock upon which the New Jerusalem is builded. 
There is a science of society, based upon the infallible law 
of relation, creatively impressed upon the human body, that 
ultimate epitome of the law of relation in the universe. 


‘ 
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Here, men who have had eyes to see have seen, and have 
believed in the law that says, each for all and all for each, 
quite equally. The individual for society, the members for 
the body, yes, no one has ever disputed that; but society for 
the individual, the body for its members in a strictly scien- 
tific sense — this we wait for, for social conditions that will 
free the individual from outside and extraneous limitations, 
from all limitations that are not self-imposed, that do not 
grow out of limitations of ability or character. We do not 
commit the folly of tying a man’s hands behind him and 
then telling him to work, nor of expecting him to walk with 
manacled feet, and yet the fact stares us in the face, that we 
have created social conditions in which multitudes of men 
and women have found it difficult if not impossible to earn 
an honest living. 

Now reform and philanthropy step in to ameliorate these 
conditions. Remedy them they cannot, because their efforts 
are for the most part partial and therefore unscientific. This 
they must be in the nature of the case. They are individual, 
not social, and have charity, not equity, as their impelling 
motive. It could not be otherwise. No individual can in- 
augurate social equity except in so far as he sees the divine 
truth that bases equitable relations between man and man, 
compels society to see it, and leads society to act upon it. 

The New Church has come to show us this truth, to show 
us the law and the gospel —the law which is the gospel of . 
the relative — the law of relation between man and man as 
the outcome of the law of relation between God and man. 
It is the same law that obtains between the body and its 
members — the law of perfect mutuality, of perfect love, 
since God, who gives the law, is love. No relation is pos- 
sible between God and man on any other basis, and by con- 
sequence no genuine relation between man and man is pos- 
sible on any other basis. This may be bad politics, but it is 
sound ethics, and no one doubts that in the end politics must 
fall into line under ethics as leader. 
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Reform and philanthropy are providentially in the world 
for the education of man into the divine idea of brotherhood, 
of the mutual, organic interdependence of the individual and 
society, as the basic social ideal, to the end that the same 
divine order may be established in the earth, as creatively 
exists between the human body and its members. This 
order, as we know, is so perfect that a single afflicted tooth 
‘or toe commands ‘the active sympathy of the whole body, 
and its active cooperation toward relief. The body, as a 
whole, knows that it is its business to create conditions in 
which both tooth and toe can do their work perfectly, not 
only for themselves, but for the whole organism, and, to finish 
the thought, it knows this truth by its teacher, the soul, 
through whose instrumentality the teaching is made effective. 
’ We have only to contrast this state of things with condi- 
tions in the body politic, to appreciate our dense stupidity 
in supposing that this body can be well when any of its com- 
ponent parts are sick — sick unto death, it may be. 

We are not now considering the cure for these conditions, 
but reform and philanthropy as palliatives, which is all they 
are. What is our relation to these, is the question. 

Personally the new-age man —and this man is everywhere 
to-day, in all organizations and outside all organizations wher- 
ever there is a man in whom a love of the good and the true 
_dominates — personally the new-age man, recognizing the 
providential import of reform and philanthropy, will obey any — 
call that comes to him to work anywhere and in any way 
that the call indicates. As a member of society he will feel 
that in the absence of scientific social relations between man 
and man, this he must do; all the more, when to his appre- 
hension the reform looks toward a scientific adjustment of 
human relationships. He will see God at work in all efforts 
to better social conditions, and will lend a hand in obedience 
to his own judgment and ability. And this whether he is 
inside or outside a distinctively New-Church organization. 

For the organization itself the case is different. A New- 
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Church organization may consistently associate with others 
in any purely philanthropic work, but as an organization it 
should not stand for any reform that contemplates either 
political or economic changes; for the reason that it stands 
for the Gospel, and the Gospel, primarily addressing the in- 
dividual, leaves the man free to decide for himself what be- 
longs to Czesar and what to God, all responsibility for his 
decision remaining with the man. Now Czsar and God — 
the world and the Gospel — may or may not coincide. But 
the church as an organization has no alternative. It is in the 
world to stand for the Gospel and for no other purpose. 
As an organization, therefore, it can only uphold the one 
Gospel standard of good to the neighbor as coextensive with 
good to one’s self-——the body and its members — not pre- 
suming to decide for the individual when they do and when 
they do not coincide. 

The case is very simple. The Gospel has but one stand- 
ard. The church as an organization is in the world to stand 
for the Gospel and for no other purpose. Consequently it 
also has but the one standard of human action, and can in 
no case admit another, being bound by the Gospel. The 
individual, on the other -hand, is at liberty to set up a stand- 
ard of his own, and his allegiance to that of the Gospel is 
of value to himself and others only in so far as they coincide 
in his own consciousness. He knows his own standard, or 
may know it; he knows the Gospel standard, or may know 
it —and he is free to choose. As a matter of fact he does 
choose. Every one chooses. 

The duty of the church as an organization rests on the 
assumption that, having but one standard, it cannot consist- 
ently enter the arena of the world where are two standards 
— self and the neighbor — with conflicting interests. Its 
sole business in the world is to maintain its own standard 
quietly, but with the same pertinacity, persistency, and force 
as characterizes the world in the maintenance of its standard, 
so preserving an equilibrium in which the individual, subject 
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to the sway of both interests, may feel himself at liberty to 
espouse either the one or the other. 

But the assumption of the church does not end here. 
The church says: “ There is but one true standard of action 
for man —that of the Gospel. This I maintain not only 
in the interest of choice for the man who creates another 
standard, but also in the higher interest of his real freedom, 
which consists only in his choice of the Gospel standard, and 
further I maintain this standard in the interest of its accept- 
ance by universal man, that the kingdoms of this world may 
one day become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

This briefly covers the ground of our relation to reform 
and philanthropy. Personally, and as an organization, we 
should stand with all who by philanthropic effort are endeav- 
oring to better conditions either for the individual or for so 
ciety, realizing as we must that behind these efforts God is 
at work teaching us and leading us into relations with each 
‘other and with one another, of which these efforts are a sure 
prophecy, being as they are a providential preparation — re- 
lations based on the exact and infallible law of mutuality, 
whose origin is seen in His own law of relation between 
Himself and man; indeed, to say the final word, whose 
origin is seen in the constitution of Being Itself. “From 
this there is a uniting of the two into one; and from this 
each is the other’s mutually and interchangeably, and each is 
wholly in all things of the other as it is in itself’’ (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 15). As this truth is seen by the world 
with all that it involves, we shall have a working theory of 
reform and philanthropy which will gradually insure all and 
more that both reform and philanthropy are trying to ac- 
complish to-day, this constructive truth of the Being of God 
and of His relation to man basing as it does a science of 
society perfectly applicable to the infinite needs of universal 
man. As we stand related to the truth to-day, ethical ques- 
tions of a public nature may arise, which appeal alike to the 
New-Church man and the New-Church organization, as, for 
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instance, the seating of a polygamist in the councils of the 
nation. The law which admitted Utah as a state, having 
been violated, he has no legal claim upon the seat, and for 
the New Church, of course, there are no two sides to such a 
question. A New-Church organization, therefore, as well as 
a New-Church individual, may with propriety protest against 
his admission to Congress. 

But the methods advocated by both politics and economics 
do raise two-sided questions, even for those who are equally 
loyal in conscious intent to the Gospel standard of ethics. 
Here, therefore, in the interest of individual freedom, the 
organization should be silent, yet holding aloft through pulpit 
and press, and, if possible, with more than apostolic zeal, the 
truth that there is but one.God-given standard of action for 
man —the standard that recognizes love to God and love to 
man as the fulfilment of all law and all prophecy. To-day, 
as never before, the time is alive to this truth, and to the need 
of adopting it as the ethical standard of measurement. 

_ Is the New Church equally alive to the need of the world 
and to its responsibility in meeting the need? 


LypIA FULLER DICKINSON. 
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SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF LOVE. 


Tue doctrine of Love is the central, the essential, and 
the most important of Swedenborg’s doctrines. It is all- 
embracing and all-pervasive. It is a unique and complete 
system of philosophy. 

Love holds the same place in Swedenborg’s system that 
it holds in the life of the world, and since Swedenborg put 
forth his doctrine, the nature and place of love have come 
to be more and more recognized by thoughtful minds. 

The doctrine of Love has a curious history, and if it were 
within the province of this paper to trace this history, it 
would show a strange neglect. It is astonishing to find that 
although love is the supreme factor in the life of the world, 
philosophers and students have given it comparatively little 
consideration, and we are not surprised that this neglect has 
been remarked upon by some of the deepest thinkers. 

Far back in the fifth century, B. C., when men of philo- 
sophic powers were trying to make out the elements and the 
controlling processes of the world, Empedocles, in giving 
the list of the elements, after naming fire, water, earth, and 
air, goes on to say : — 


And Love among them, their equal in length and breadth, her do thou 
fix in mental vision, nor sit with dazed eyes. She it is who is also 
thought to be implanted in the mortal members, making them think | 
kindly thoughts and do friendly deeds. They call her Joy and Aphro- 
dite. Her has no mortal yet observed among the elements of the 
world. 


Empedocles, here, takes to himself the credit of being 
the first to recognize the nature of love and to give it its 
true place in the constitution of the world. And, what 
interests us especially just here, he makes it a point to note 
the neglect love has suffered at the hands of the philos- 
ophers. 
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A century afterwards, a century of the most profound 
reflection and brilliant speculation; Plato takes up the strain 
of Empedocles, and in eloquent and indignant language 
makes his protest. He says :— 


What a strange thing itis . . . that whereas other gods have poems 
and hymns made in their honor, the great and glorious god, Love, has 
no encomiast. . . . The wise . . . have discanted in prose on the virtues 
of Hercules and other heroes, and . . . have even made the utility of 
salt the theme of eloquent discourse, . . . and only to think that there 
should‘have been an eager interest created about such things, and yet 
to this day no one has ever dared worthily to hymn Love’s praises! so 
entirely has this great deity been neglected. (Symp. 177.) 


From Plato we pass over a period of more than two thou- 
sand years, during which only here and there do we find 
love treated in a serious way. The case is well summed up 
in the opening words of Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom”: “ Men know that love is, but what it is, they do 
not know.” 

It is a significant fact that Swedenborg has suffered the 
same neglect-at the hands of the philosophers that the doc- 


trine of Love has suffered, and this is what we should expect, 


for to understand and appreciate Swedenborg, it is neces- 
sary to see the importance of love. Besides philosophy is 
a hard road to travel, and it is easier to follow the beaten 


track. 


Nevertheless, if we wish to comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of Swedenborg’s doctrine, we must view it in connec- 
tion with previous and especially with subsequent reflection 
and thought. For there is, as a matter of fact, a tolerably 
complete: doctrine to be built up out of the various contri- 
butions made by the philosophers scattered here and there 
through history before we come to Swedenborg. 

Not to mention the doctrine of the New Testament, we 
find, especially in Plato, and afterwards in Augustine, Duns 
Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, and in the mystics generally, 


-and lastly in Spinoza and Wolff, important and penetrating 
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observations and reflections upon the nature of love which, 
if brought together, systematized, and interpreted in terms 
of the language and thought of to-day, would at least con- . 
stitute a solid foundation for a complete structure; and 
while Swedenborg did certainly build in part on this foun- 
dation, it is yet to be strongly emphasized, that only when | 
we come to his doctrine, does love assume its true place and 
significance. In his doctrine, for the first time love is made 
the center and the sum total of the universe. Not only is 
the world of human experience resolved into love, and in- 
terpreted in terms of love, as the states, the activities, func- 
tions, and powers of love, as the modes of the existence 
and operation of love, but love is made identical with the 
Divine itself, and the entire external universe is love in its 
outmost degrees of existence and manifestation. 

Love is the one and the all. 

This doctrine is most fully and systematically stated in 
the “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” but it is foreshadowed in 
the De Anima, and developed more fully in the “ Arcana 
Ceelestia.”” It took form gradually in Swedenborg’s mind 
as he brought together under the divine light and guidance 
the experience of both worlds which was granted to him for 
use in reading the Word of God. This double experience 
enabled him to bring the two worlds, the inner and the 
outer, into direct relation with each other, and to see their 
conjunction and their unity in love. And as earlyas n. 1055 
“ Arcana Ceelestia,”” he was ready to say :— 


The universal heaven is founded on love; nay, universal nature; for 
there is nothing in nature, animate or inanimate, which does not derive 
its origin from love. 


Later on as the meaning of love grew clearer to him, and 
the Bible itself was more and more seen and understood in 
the light of it, he could say: — 


The whole Sacred Scripture is nothing but the doctrine of love. 
(/bid., 6632.) 
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In n. 10177 the doctrine receives its final and complete 
statement. He says: — 


Angels are loves in form, and the very form which they have from 
_ love is the human form, and this human form they have, because the 
Lord Who is in jthem and forms them, is Himself Divine Love. 


Here we have the statement of the doctrine in a nutshell. 
_ This organized body of conscious experience which we 
directly or intimately know ourselves to be, is love. 

As I have just hinted, this doctrine could be picked out 
and put together from the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” but Sweden- 
borg has not left us this task. He himself has done it for 
us, and given it in systematic form in the “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom.” 

In the “ Arcana” the doctrine grows gradually and inci- 
dentally, as he sees it and needs it to make clear his inter- 
pretation of the Scripture. Therefore the doctrine has the 
same origin as his doctrine of the spiritual meaning of the 
Bible. It is what the Lord taught him as he read the 
Word. 

In attempting ina brief paper like this to summarize, 
and, in a general way, to interpret Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Love, we are confronted with the task of choosing a method, 
one suited to our special purpose, but not necessarily suited 
to the purpose of complete statement. 

I shall not asa rule quote the particular passages that 
may be referred to or drawn from, but shall be free to range 
in thought over the whole of Swedenborg’s works and bring 
together the things that fit in and fill out my statement. 

There are various points of view which we might take. 
For example we might proceed biologically, taking the sim- 

st organic form, the unicellular organism, and follow the 
te of development up to man and finally culminate ina 
system of spiritual philosophy with love as the foundation, 
and the processes of love as the sum total of existence. Or 
we might take our stand on the immediate fact of our own 
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inner experience, and proceed psychologically, reading the 
meaning of this experience until we are led to see the uni- 
verse as a whole of this type, here as before love being our 
subject matter and our guide. Again we might take the 
ethical view, and survey the world as a process wherein love 
is ever active in the accomplishment of its own inner pur- 
poses. Lastly we might begin directly with love itself as 
the ultimate reality and ‘observe its genera] characters, and 
from these pass to the world of particulars. This meta- 
physical way is logically the simplest, but to pursue any one 
of these methods consistently and pers. would lead 
us beyond the limits of this paper. 

Swedenborg himself does not follow any one method, but 
adopts the one that suits his purpose at the moment; as a 
matter of fact however he does on occasion make use of 
all the methods above referred to, and in his statement we 
can find them all developed in outline. 

I propose therefore to be entirely free in taking points of 
view and in choice of methods, and in this way I hope to 
reproduce both the substance and form of Swedenborg’s 
own doctrine. It should be premised at the outset that 


Swedenborg’s interest is prevailingly religious, and he uses 


both science and philosophy as means to his constant end 
of religious instruction. This character too I shall try to 
preserve. 

To begin, Swedenborg’s whole doctrine is the direct out- 
come and the consistent development of one deep and com- 
prehensive insight, which is, that love is the essence and 
the all of personality. Love is this organized whole of con- 
scious experience which we know ourselves to be and which 
we call man. This is Swedenborg’s distinct, clear, and 
unique contribution to philosophy. 

The first and direct consequence of this insight and con- 
ception is that the characters of love are the fundamental 
characters of all reality. The universe, therefore, can only 
be truly understood and described as the processes and de- 
velopments of love. 


‘ 
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What then are these characters? First, love is the love 
of an object other than itself. (True Christian Religion, 


43.) 


This is the thing about love that gunied Plato. He saw — 


that love is the love of something other than itself, and so 
he argued that love could be neither good nor beautiful, for 
the good and the beautiful are the prime objects of love. 
So neither could love be a god, for it is a longing and striv- 
ing for that which it is not in possession of. But no one 
would be’so impious as to assert that the gods are in want 
of anything, for that would imply that they are imperfect, 
dissatisfied, and unhappy, but these characters are contra- 
dictory of the very nature of the gods. To bea god is to 
be perfect in goodness, wisdom, power, beauty, and hap- 
piness. 

I will not stop to criticise this argument of Plato, I only 
wish to make it serve to bring the problem before us. 

Love, as Plato rightly says, is an emotion, an impulse, a 
longing, a striving, and all these imply an object not pos- 
sessed, but desired and wished for. But love is more than 
these, it is also a seeking, a choosing, a willing. It is, more- 
over, enjoyment, and enjoyment implies possession and con- 
junction. It implies a oneness of love and its object. Now 
the question arises, how can love have an object which is 
other than itself? or to put the question otherwise, in what 
sense is the object of love other? : 

Beginning with Swedenborg’s Sendetnente! insight, that 
love in its real essence and ultimate being is the conscious 
subject, and bearing in mind that it is described by such 
terms as impulse, longing, striving, seeking, choosing, will- 
ing, and so on, we select as the one character which exhib- 
its the whole and constant nature of love, the obvious fact, 
that it is ever moving towards the fulfilment of a purpose. 
This purpose looks to the attainment of some end, and it is 
the nature of this end that furnishes the key to Sweden- 
borg’s philosophy of Love. 
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The doctrine is that the end is all in the cause and the 
cause is all in the effect (Divine Love and Wisdom, 167, 
168). In other words, the end is a given present state, or 
affection, of love, which looks to a real and complete embod- 
iment in some definite, particular, unique experience, an 
experience which we call individual. In such experience 
the affection feels itself expressed, fulfilled, satisfied, and so 
in a truly objective sense real. 

Now there are two stages of otherness exhibited in this 
process whereby a given state, or affection, of love is thus 
individualized. In the first place, the affection gets repre- 
sented in thought as an idea, and in this form of idea it is 
cut loose from the general body of feeling in which love is 
immediately self-conscious, and at once, in the form of an 
idea it becomes an end, and as an end it is conceived to be 
realized in the unique experience we call individual. Now 
as immediate feeling this affection is an affection of love. 
It is love in a certain state. But when this affection is cut 
loose from the general mass of feeling which constitutes the 
total immediate personal consciousness, and takes in thought 
the form of an idea, iFis no less an affection of. love, it is 
no less love than before; but observe, it now has a certain 
kind of otherness, the otherness of being viewed separately 
and distinctly, and of being referred to a possible other 
mode of existence as the fulfilment of its purpose and 
meaning. As such separate and distinct idea it is other 
than the immediate feeling. But the individual experience 
in which the idea is fulfilled is other than the idea itself. 

Thus we have two stages of otherness and yet we do not 
pass out of the region of love. We are only following love 
through three stages of existence. : 

_ Swedenborg uses a variety of terms, drawn from the lan- 

guage of philosophy and of common sense, to designate and 
distinguish these stages. For example, he calls the first 
stage love, the second wisdom, and the third use; or he 
calls them respectively, celestial, spiritual, and natural ; again 
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he calls them affection, thought, and deed. When he wishes 
to mark the moral quality of the second and third, he calls 
them truth and good. 

We have already seen the application of the terms end, 
cause, and effect to these three stages of love, but further 
consideration will show that these terms point to another 


‘fundamental character of love which we must now examine. 


We observe at once that idea and its fulfilment in the 
process above described are not merely stages of love, but 
they are developments of it and grow directly out of its 
original character of being the love of another. We see 
now that this other is produced from itself. In Sweden- 


_borg’s words: “ Love cannot otherwise be and exist than in 


others created by itself.” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 47, 
48.) 

We have come, then, to the creative function of love, 
and we see that love is of its own nature creative and cre- 
ator. It has its very being in the act and process of creation. 

We have next to discuss the character of love which de- 
termines the nature of the object which is to satisfy it. 

Returning to the fundamental doctrine that love is the 
organized conscious system we call a person, and that all 
its special states or affections seek fulfilment in some unique 
individual experience, and that this individual must be in 
some real sense other than the love or the affection that 
seeks such fulfilment, we are to see what kind of object 
these characters determine. 

Love as we now see is a self-representative system of the 
type familiar to us in our own personal consciousness. Its 
first movement is to get itself represented in a system of 
ideas and then it proceeds to the fulfilment of these ideas 
in a system of unique individual experiences. The system 
of ideas, if complete, would be a perfect image of all the 
possible states or affections of love, that is, in this complete 
system of ideas love would be perfectly self-represented., 

Each idea is the self-representation of an affection of 
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love, and the sum total of ideas is the self-representation 
of love asa whole. But as each separate affection is an 
affection of the whole love, so each idea is in a certain ~ 
sense an image of the whole love. This being the case, the 
fulfilment of a given idea is in the same sense the individu- 
alization of the whole love. In other words the whole 
nature and constitution of love is expressed and fulfilled in 
this particular individual (Divine Love and Wisdom, 77, 78). 
But observe, that if love in its wholeness be thus completely 
expressed, represented, and realized in the individual, it is 
because love is itself an individual. 

We have now reached the point where we can define the 
object which the nature of love determines. This object 
must, as we have seen, be other than the love, and it must 
be a perfect image (Divine Love and Wisdom, 64). It is 
clear in the light of the foregoing that the only object which 
could be for love really and completely other is another will, 
that is, a finite system of love so constituted as to be self- 
conscious and self-determining — to use Swedenborg’s terms 
a finite will and understanding, rational and free. Sucha 
system would still be, in Swedenborg’s terms again and in 
the language of Holy Writ, an image and likeness of the 
parent love, and it would be the only possible such complete 
image. It would possess the two chief characteristics of 
_love, namely, self-consciousness and self-determination. In 
such an object love would be, in the first place, completely 
represented and realized, and in the second place it would 
have its other. It is only in such an object that love could 
fully express and realize itself. In so far as this object 
should represent to itself the whole true nature of love, and 
will the fulfilment of this nature, just so far would it be con- 
joined with the whole love and so love and its object be one. 
But in so far as the object should only represent to itself its 
own momentary and limited system of states, and will the 
fulfilment of these alone, with the deliberate rejection of 
the whole as other, just so far would it express its self- 
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determined opposition and unlikeness to the excluded whole 
and thus destroy the oneness and conjunction. In this act 
it would bring into existence hate and evil. 

It is, as it seems to me, in the direction of the statement 
now before us, that we are to look for the philosophical sig- 
nificance and interpretation of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Love. 

I am aware that this statement is very brief and highly 
abstract, but I hope I have kept near enough to Sweden- 
borg’s language and to common experience to make it in- 
telligible. From this point the doctrine develops in various 
directions, theological, cosmological, psychological, and eth- 
ical, but space forbids us to pursue it further. 

I close with the remark that Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Love is most important in the field of religion, and its impor- 
tance here lies in his distinction between selfish and un- 
selfish love. Plato said that self-love is the root of all 
offences, and Augustine goes so far as to say that self-love 
is the city of the devil. Spinoza and Wolff have penetrating 
analyses of love, and in some points come very near to the 
thought and even the exact language of Swedenborg, but 
they stop distinctly short of his insight into the difference 
between the two loves, and their statements stand incom- 
plete. With Swedenborg the distinction is not only clearly 
made, but upon it depends the whole meaningjof the relig- 
ious life. In fact it serves to define what we mean in con- 
crete terms by the word spiritual when used in the religious 
sense. The religious importance of the “Arcana Ccelestia”’ 
grows mainly out of the fact that it is a marvelous exposi- 
tion of the varieties and possibilities of these two opposing 
loves. Indeed we may say that the “Arcana Ceelestia”’ is 
a unique body of spiritual psychology, and as such it is the 
most important body of psychology in existence. 

After all, philosophy which does not keep in close con- 
tact with psychology is apt to be empty and idle speculation, 
and we have Swedenborg’s example for carrying his doctrine 
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of Love into the field of spiritual psychology and there find- 
ing its most important application. For the sake of its 
application, we should try to understand the general signifi- 
cance of this doctrine of Love, but our motto should be: 
All doctrine, as all religion, has relation to life, and true life 
is the life of unselfish love. 

Lewis F. HIre. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 


Tue great influence which Horace Bushnell exerted and 


still exerts upon thinking men is explained, in part at least, 
by the biography which the Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D., has 
prepared * and which is the first attempt which has been 
made to measure the man as a theologian. He died in 
1876, and his daughter wrote an affectionate account of his 
life, but did not treat of his theology. It has therefore re- 
mained for one who was a dear friend, and who has also the 
necessary intellectual training, to treat of the “ preacher and 
theologian.” It is not probable that the books of Bushnell 
are now much read, but it is certainly true that he is con- 
stantly referred to among older ministers as one who greatly 
influenced them, and through them his power as the first 
man to modify New-England Calvinism from within, is still 
exerted. Dr. Munger has skilfully sketched Bushnell’s 
career. 

Born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1802, Bushnell grew 
up in the plain living and high thinking of that region. 
His father was a hard-working farmer of even and consci- 
entious life. The mother was, in her son’s view as he de- 
scribed her in later life, the only person he had known 
“who never did an inconsiderate, imprudent, or any way 
excessive thing that required to be afterwards mended.” 
He also said that there was no atmosphere of “artificially 
pious consciousness in the house. Her stress was laid on 
industry, order, time, fidelity, reverence, neatness, truth, in- 
telligence, prayer.” 

The natural independence of the boy was seen early 
enough. He refused to take his turn as monitor at school. 
It was this disposition which led him to say long afterwards, 


* Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. pp. 425. 
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“T was almost never president or vice-president of any so- 
ciety and almost never on any committee.” His early re- 
ligious impressions came through his love of nature. He 
united with the Congregational Church at nineteen, while 
hard at work with brain and hand to go to college. | 

He entered Yale at twenty-one, a robust man with “a 
wonderful consciousness of power.” In intellectual and 
athletic life he led his class. At this time he felt the force 
of doubt, and says that his religious character “went down,” 
meaning that he found it impossible to defend Calvinism. 

After graduation he taught a little, and wrote a little for 
“a New-York paper, and then was for a time in the Law 
School, when he was appointed tutor in the College. At 
this time he felt that the ministry, toward which he had 
been looking, was not for him. His mother, who had made 
great sacrifices to aid him, was disappointed but calm. As 
tutor he at first kept up his study in law. When a college 
revival came on he took no part in it, but adopted a charac- 
teristic course by inviting his fellow-tutors and students to 
his own room, where he confessed to them that intellect-— 
ually he was in doubt, but “I mean to hold by my heart, and 
that is all I can do yet.” Afterwards in a sermon at Yale 
he referred to this time, and said : — 

Never be afraid of doubt. Be afraid of all sophistries and tricks, 
and strifes of disingenuous argument. Have ita fixed principle that 


getting into any scornful way is fatal. Never put force on the mind or 
try to make it believe. Never be in a hurry to believe. 


He went into the ministry from the heart. He began to 
read Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection’ and also Swedenborg, 
but of this in its own place. It is certainly an evidence of 
the respect with which he was regarded that in 1833, at 
thirty-one, he was installed pastor in Hartford, and that he 
held this place through life. He then made a most happy 
marriage. 

At this time there was great unrest in the churches. The 
force of liberalism was felt. The teachings of Edwards 
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were losing their hold. There was much discussion in the 
spirit of finding out the error of the other side and exposing 
it. Arminianism was assailed by the strongest minds, but 
it more than held its own. Hopkins was defending Calvin- 
ism without convincing others. Taylor and Dwight believed 
that a modified Calvinism was perfect truth. Bushnell did 
-his own thinking and found himself out of sympathy with 
the logomachy of the time, for he was getting down to the 
foundation of “the divine humanities of the Gospel ”’ from 
which men had strayed away to “speculative systems, a 
science of shadows under the name of theology.” 

His first published sermon was on “The Crisis of the 
Church,” but in this he dwelt upon the duty of the church 

. to take the right side in regard to slavery. He said later 
that about this time he was passing into “the vein of com- 
prehensiveness,’’ that is, coming to see some good in all faiths 
and wishing to combine those goods. His first volume was, 
‘Sermons for the New Life,” containing one on, “ Every 
Man’s Life a Plan of God.” His sermons were never openly 
controversial, but went down to the principles of faith and 
so at first disarmed criticism. In periodicals, however, he 
did begin to excite opposition, as by an article on Revivals” 
in 1835. 

From 1839 forward he felt and showed a tendency to 
consumption, but perhaps labored with the greater zeal. A 
sermon on “ American Politics,” in 1840, was the means of 
extending his influence, and about this time he was offered 
the presidency of a college and was given the degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity by Harvard and Wesleyan, and of Doc- 
tor of Laws by Yale. Both politically and theologically his 
bold utterances began to provoke published criticism, but he 
kept on. He was applauded by the Unitarians and had 
interviews with Theodore Parker, Cyrus A.» Bartol, and 
others, but was not attracted to that denomination. 

| Bushnell’s next volume was “Christian Nurture,” 1845, 

in which he took the ground that the child is to be so 
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brought up that he will need to undergo no violent conver- 
sion. This book is justly described by Dr. Munger as 
shaking New-England theology to its foundations. He was 
really unfolding a mere ancient theology, but he did not 
make this claim. Thus he broke with the teaching around 
him and followed “his heart common sense.”’ He ex- 
alted the child as our Lord had done, while theology con- 
demned him as a sinner until converted. The result was 
immediate and explosive. A pamphlet, “What does Dr. 
Bushnell mean?” came from New Haven, another from 
Princeton, and the East Windsor (now Hartford) Seminary 
made a bitter and persistent attack. 

In further effort to throw off the restrictions of the day 
we find Bushnell publishing his “ Theory of Language,” show- 
ing in some degree the correspondence between thoughts 
and things, and, while he never went further than the gen- 
eral idea, he was fond of advocating it. | 

His volume, “God in Christ,” 1848, was “the central 
point of his life.” He had been reading Swedenborg and 
even Fénelon and Guyon. He regarded his view as a dis- 
covery, and was much moved when it came to him. He felt 
that he had “ personally discovered" the Lord, and at once 
began to write. Accepting invitations he spoke of this at 
‘Cambridge and Andover and New Haven, but not contro- 
versially. Without going into the contents of the book, it 
can be truly said that he anticipated the Christocentric the- 
‘ ology of our time. His sense of the unity of God brought 
his view of the Trinity into subordination, and he spoke of 
it as an “instrumental Trinity,” a means of manifestation. 
The one person of Unitarianism did not reveal God, he said. 

It is singular and perhaps unfortunate that Dr. Munger 
should have depended so much at this most interesting point 
on the letters which passed between Bushnell and Bartol, 
for the latter was never a constructive thinker, and will 
leave no reputation behind him except that of a genial man. — 
Perhaps no book in American annals has excited more con- 
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troversy than “God in Christ,” and Dr. Munger sees reason 
to believe that it is the last such controversy. Everything 
that was bitter and unjust was said. A trial for heresy was 
set on foot, but after delays came to nothing. - His asso- 
ciation divided for and against Bushnell. He _ himself 
yielded a little, but he never retracted, he only came to feel 
at ease with the Nicene Creed. | 

It is interesting to note that, after twenty years of preach- 
ing, he had few allies in the ministry, but all his parish clung 
to him, and at times when his health required vacations he 
was most kindly provided for: He was happy in travel, and 
his intense interest in nature led him early to choose, where 
he went, the best places to be reserved as parks, so that in 
Hartford the park is fitly named for him. At one time in 
California he did much to establish and locate the State 
University. It was after this interval of comparative men- 
tal rest that he published, “ Nature and the Supernatural,” 
called by his biographer, “his most thorough and complete 
treatise.’ Of course this was an exposition of the harmony 
of the two realms. He was again criticized but knew that 
he had many appreciative readers. 

“The Vicarious Sacrifice’’ was issued in 1866, and af- 
firmed the orderliness of the Incarnation and the sacrifice — 
as the act of divine love. “Christ is a mediator only in the 
sense that, as being in humanity, he is a medium of God to 
us. The whole Deity is in the sacrifice, in it from eternity, 
and will to eternity be.” Few of the clergy could accept 
this. 

After presenting excellent summaries of all the books 
Dr. Munger sums up the life of Bushnell by giving the es- 
timates of Professor Phelps, Dr. Bartol, Bishop Clark, and 
others. He lets Bushnell speak for himself, saying : — 


My figure in this world has not been great, but I have had a great 
experience. I have filled no place at all. But still it has been a great 
thing even for me to live. The little turns of my way have turned 


great changes. 
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He had certainly roused men to think. He had certainly 
let his light shine. If he was not a great constructive theo- 
logian, he was a leader of men. He broke up the belief 
that theology had reached its goal. He foreshadowed its 
destiny. Young men, who read him, were helped to broader 
and higher views. There was a certain unity in his thought 
which gave to all his publications a single effect. He raised 
the standard of the pulpit. He encouraged the study of 
the Scriptures. He was a pioneer in great fields. 

In reading Dr. Munger’s beautiful work one thought has 
been constantly in mind, and that is as to the total exclusion 
of the name of Swedenborg. Every one who knows any- 
thing of Bushnell would expect to have some account of his 
reading of the works of Swedenborg and of their effect 
upon him. Dr. Munger does not allude to this, and one has 
wondered at it until the thought arose that probably, from 
lack of acquaintance with Swedenborg, Dr. Munger felt 
unable to deal with him and so let him alone. It may have 
been the strange absence of this point from the book which 
has led to a very distinct reference to it elsewhere. 

In its issues of Jan. 11 and 18, 1900, the /udependent has 
articles entitled “ Studio Talks with Dr. Horace Bushnell,” 
by Frank H. Carpenter. This writer is the artist who 
painted “Lincoln and His Cabinet,’ and afterwards pub- 
lished a valuable record in “Six Months at the White 
House.” It seems that in 1865 Bushnell sat to Carpenter 
and that they had much talk in which the artist led the 
way to discussions of Swedenborg. The conversation was 
started by a reference to the Unitarians, when Bushnell said 
that he was in closest sympathy with the Rev. E. H. Sears 
among them. Carpenter said that Swedenborg was much 
read by Sears, and Bushnell assented and said that “ Swe- 
denborgians claimed him also.” Carpenter said that “God 
in Christ” was regarded by them as indicative of the influ- 
ence upon him of their faith, They then entered on a dis- 
cussion of Swedenborg, and Carpenter expressed his satisfac- 
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tion in those works. At some length, and very neatly, 
Carpenter expressed the doctrine of Correspondence. Bush- 
nell gave qualified assent. They then spoke of the Trinity 
and later came round to Swedenborg again, of whom Bush- 
nell said that he had many of his works. Carpenter said 
that the “Four Doctrines” seemed to him scriptural and 
unanswerable, but Bushnell thought that others had reached 
the same truths. As the conversation continued Carpenter 
spoke of the other world and resurrection, and to all this 
Bushnell assented, and he affirmed that heaven and hell are 
within. Bushnell did not think highly of Professor George 
Bush, but he praised Sears. When Carpenter said that 
Swedenborg did not speculate, he “affirmed,” Bushnell said, 
“Yes, and there he is great.” He said that he knew that 
Swedenborgians would commend “God in Christ.” At 
another time, after discussing other subjects, they came 
round to Swedenborg again, and Bushnell said that he did 
not know where to place him. No one could analyze him. 
One must have a “ special revelation ” to be able to do it. . 

At the time of these conversations Bushnell had printed 
his greater works, and had no doubt drawn them from his 
own mind, but that he had been helped by what he read in 
Swedenborg there is no room to doubt, and thus Carpenter 
has usefully supplemented Munger in setting before us this 
most interesting life. If the many letters which passed be- 
tween Bushnell and his warm friends, our brethren, the Rev. 
Messrs. Hayden and Pettee, were accessible, some extracts 
would be even more interesting. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CREEDS AND CREED-RECITAL, 


INTERESTING questions have been raised as to the best ex- 
pression of the faith of the New Church, and as to the usefulness 
of reciting such a creed in public worship, so that it may be well 
to offer a few facts and suggestions which may help others to 
reach conclusions on the subject. 

In the first place there can be no doubt that, as our faith is 
perfectly distinct as well as Seriptural, it can be stated in plain 
and satisfactory terms. Such a statement may be made here and 
there in various words, as may be seen in the covenant-books of 
our societies, especially the older ones, but it always will express 
the fundamental principles which are the basis of pure Christi- 
anity. 

Again, there is a probability that a shorter form for the less 
mature and a longer form for the more mature will be found use- 
ful, the first expressive of the most general acceptance of the faith, 
and the latter more complete and such as may be appropriate to 
the service of welcome to the Holy Communion; and this longer 
form would be the more suitable for recital by the congregation, 
if a creed is to be recited. Fora shorter form we have the Two 
Great Commandments, and in uninspired words the statement in 
the baptismal service in our Liturgy. Perhaps here, instead of 
saying, “one God, in whom is a Divine Trinity,” it would be 
more forcible to say, “ one God, in whom are Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,” and thus preserve the language of Mar. xxviii. 19. _ 

As to the longer creed, leaving aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of its recital in public worship, we have given in the “ True 
Christian Religion,” 3, certain declarations as to the one God, in 
whom is the Trinity and who is our Lord, as to saving faith, and 
as to shunning evil and doing good, with acknowledgment that 
this is of the Lord. As “ Divine Providence,” 259, says that the 
three essentials of the church are the acknowledgment of the 
Lord, of the holiness of the Word, and the life of charity, the 
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faith as we have it in our Confirmation Service is substantially 
in Swedenborg’s words. 

The statement of faith which is found j in the liturgy beginning, 
_ “ We worship the one God,” is in the form of a chant, and is in 
some use as sung or recited, but there is doubt about the pro- 
priety of singing such a statement, and it omits one of the three 
essentials, namely, the Word. 

A very long list of ‘* Articles of Faith,” twelve in number, was 
prepared in England about the year 1827, and was reprinted in 
the liturgy issued in Boston in 1842, where it filled three and a 
half pages, and was arranged “to be read, when deemed proper, 
after the second portion of the Word in Public Worship; or on 
other occasions ; the people sitting.” It never came into general 
use, and was not continued in the liturgy. 

No form of Creed in language not quoted from the Scriptures 
has been so much in use as that of the five articles of the Con- 
firmation Service, formed from “ True Christian Religion,” 3, and — 
“ Divine Providence,” 259, and in this we are in touch with our 
English brethren. This statement is not in a form perfectly well 
adapted to public recital, as the sentences are rather long and not 
easy to say in concert. It is the desire to recite impressively 
some creed in service which has given rise to the one now in the 
liturgy, which may be chanted, and it is criticism of this which 
has given rise to other forms. 

The statement printed each week for some years on the first 
page of Zhe Messenger is a good one for that purpose, though 
expressed in rather cumbrous terms and too long to be emphatic. 
There are many such in the covenant-books of our societies, gen- 
erally well expressed, but not having the ideal clearness and 
beauty after which we should always strive. Especially should 
long words, unintelligible to children, be avoided. 

As the Apostles’ Creed represents the pure faith of early Chris- 
tianity (True Christian Religion, 175), though not so old as the 
Apostles’ (Brief Exposition, 31), and as it is endeared by long 
usage, though somewhat hindered by misconceptions of the past, 
an effort has been made to change it slightly and still retain it 
in use, as in the following form, the authorship of which is 
uncertain : — 

I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of mankind, 
the only God of heaven and earth, in whom is the Divine Trinity of Father, 3 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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I believe in the Sacred Scripture as the Word of God, Holy and Divine in 
the letter and in the spirit, the fountain of wisdom for angels and men. 

I believe in the New Jerusalem as the Church of the Lord, foretold in the 
Revelation, and now coming down from God out of heaven; in the regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit; in the life of charity; in the resurrection of man in 


his spiritual body ; in the judgment after death; and in the life everlasting. 
Amen. 


Another plan is the repetition of the beginning of the Gospel 
of John, which was introduced about 1890 into use in one society, 
and later into a few others. It was urged in favor of this that it 
_ is Scriptural, simple, easily repeated, and expressive of the car- 
dinal doctrine of the Lord. Its defect, however, is that it does 
not include the “three essentials” and can scarcely be entitled, 
“The faith of the New Church,” as it is headed in a printed slip 
for the use of one congregation. Moreover it is not a consecu- 
tive extract, but a selection of verses, and if verses are to be se- 
lected the whole Word might be drawn upon to get the best and 
most comprehensive result. | 

It was this thought which led to the arrangement of a number 
of brief passages into the following form : — 


The Lord our God is one Lord, ( Devur. vi. 4.) 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; (MATT. xxviii. 19.) 

A just God and a Saviour, 

There is none beside Him. (ISA. xlv. 21.) 

He bowed the heavens and came down; (Ps. xviii. 9.) 
A virgin conceived and bare a son, 

And called his name Immanuel ; (Isa. vii. 14.) 

In all their afflictions He was afflicted ; (Isa. Ixiii. 9.) 
He trod the wine-press alone; (ISA. Ixiii. 3.) 

He led captivity captive; (Ps. Ixviii. 19.) 

He swallowed up death in victory; (ISA. xxv. 8.) 

So He was their Saviour. (Isa. Ixiii. 8.) 

His Word is Truth; (JOHN xvii. 17.) 

Forever It is settled in heaven. (Ps. cxix. 89.) 

His mercy is everlasting; (Ps. c. 5.) 

He rendereth to every man 

According to his work ; (Ps. Ixii. 12.) 

Whoso liveth and believeth in Him 

Shall never die. (JOHN xi. 26.) 

The Holy City, New Jerusalem, 

Cometh down from God out of heaven, ( Rev. xxi. 2.) 
And the name of the city henceforth 

Shall be, The Lord is there. (Ezek. xlviii. 35.) 
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Is it advisable that the creed be repeated in public worship? 
It appears that this was not the usage in early Christian times. 
There was then no creed suited to public recital. In a recent 
studious work by the Rev. A. E. Burn of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, “‘ An Introduction to the Creeds,” it is shown that the 
progress was very gradual from the simple expression, “Jesus is 
the Lord” (1 Cor. xii. 3), to the Apostles’ Creed, ®hich grew out 
of the baptismal formula. (Page 31.) 

The private repetition of the creed as a daily exercise to guard 
the mind against temptation was recommended by Ambrose, who 
died in A. D. 397. The early liturgies have no creeds, as may 
be seen in the Ethiopic, Coptic, Syrian, and others cited by 
Cowper in his “ Handbook on the Origin, History, and Structure 
of Liturgies,” Edinburgh, 1898. Justin Martyr, in the second 
century (First Apology, Chap. LXVII.), gave an account of the 
early Christian service, but no recital of a creed is mentioned. 
In an interesting volume, “Helps to the Study of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” Oxford, 1894, we find the statement that “the 
Apostles’ Creed had a place in the offices in the ninth century, 
but how it was introduced is not known” (page’ 46). In his 
“ Liturgies, Eastern and Western,” Oxford, 1896, Brightman says 
that the recital of the creed was introduced in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. More definite still is the account given by Proctor in 
his “ History of the Book of Common Prayer,”’ London, 1864 :— 

The constant repetition of the Nicene Creed arose in the Eastern Church 
as a safeguard against the Arian heresy. This use was first ordered by 
Peter, Bishop of Antioch, about 471; and the example was followed by Tim- 
othy, bishop of Constantinople, in 511. Of the Latin churches Spain first 
adopted the creed and the public use of it, for the same reason that had 
caused its use in the East, to bring back the people to the true faith after the 
Arian Gothic invasion. The third council of Toledo (589) ordered it to be 
sung aloud by the people before the Lord’s Prayer was said. The custom was 
received by the Gallican Church for the same reason in the time of Charle- 
magne (about 800). The constant public use of the Nicene Creed was re- 
ceived into the Roman Liturgy in 1014. 

The Apostles’ Creed was constantly repeated in the medizval offices of 
-Matins, Prime, and Compline ; but it was said privately by the choir at Matins 
and inaudibly by the priest at Prime and Compline, which manner arose from 
the concealment of them from the heathen and from the catechumens not 
prepared for baptism —a practise of early times. 

The Athanasian Creed has been in use in the English churches since 800 
and probably long before. 
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Both minister and people are directed to repeat the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, because it is the profession of every person present. It is to be re- 
peated standing, to express our resolution to hold fast the true faith. (Pages 
228-231.) 


It would seem from these statements that, as the longer creeds 
grew out of councils called to suppress heresy, so the recital of 
them in public worship was intended to counteract heresy. 

Our own early books of worship do not show regular creed- 
recital, and it is interesting to note that in 1884, when statistics 
of liturgical usage were gathered by the Ministers’ Conference 
from sixty-two societies, but eight were reciting a creed as a part 
of regular Sunday service. 

The question of the utility of the congregation repeating a 
creed, and of making the confession of faith a part of our public 
worship, is one not easily settled. To those governed by custom 
it may seem best to continue a venerable liturgical act. With 
others who are not committed to the custom a doubt may arise 
as to the distinct use to be performed. If they see that there is 
‘a clear educative use, a unifying use, or a missionary use, or all 
these, they should come into the custom ; and, if it be a truly 
useful act, then obviously the sooner it is introduced into all our 
societies the better. A strict constructionist might point out that 
confessing the faith is not enumerated in the work on Charity 
among the acts of worship, but that work could not be taken as 
intentionally excluding any part of the usual ritual which it did 
not mention. And this is true of the accounts of worship in 
heaven (True Christian Religion, 751, and Heaven and Hell, 
222). Here testimony from experience will be some guide if 
those who have been accustomed to repeat a creed will testify. 

We have seen that the recital of the creed was mainly expected 
to be of use by keeping the people from heresy, as the Nicene 
was directed against Arianism, and this is a use to be given its 
due weight. If a creed is lodged in the mind it becomes a sort 
of measure by which to test new ideas which are presented in any 
way; but this is not certain, because new ideas are often pre- 
sented as quite in harmony with the faith when they are really 
not so. Perhaps it would not appear that the recital of the 
Nicene Creed in English churches has prevented the gradual in- 
troduction of the very Arianism which it was aimed against, and 
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clergymen who hold humanitarian views of the Lord are repeat- 
ing that creed every Sunday, and they do not hesitate to say that 
they do not commit themselves to it by going through it in public, 
since it is only an ancient symbol rather than a present-day state- 
ment of any one’s actual belief. 

That the use of the creed in public worship is mainly for a 
missionary purpose is conceded in an article on the subject in 
The New-Jerusalem Magazine for October, 1892, when a writer 


stated : — 


The missionary purpose of the creed is its most important one — the defi- 
nite, clear-cut idea in the mind of the stranger worshiper as to what these 
people believe. (Page 620.) 

We may seem compelled to ask here, what is worship and to 
whom is it addressed? We read on these points : — 

Divine worship consists in the exaltation of the Lord and in the humilia- 
tion of self. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8271.) 

All true worship consists in adoration of the Lord. (/did., 1153.) 

Worship is for the sake of purification. (/did., 6730.) 

The purpose of all worship is communication with heaven, and by that 
means conjunction of the Lord with man. (/éid., 10436.) 


When we think of worship in the light of these teachings we 
can readily include prayer and praise, the reading of the Word 
and the application of the Word by means of the sermon, but the 
repeating of a statement of faith for its missionary use, while not 
to be strongly objected to as disorderly, yet seems foreign. An 
anthem like the Zz Dominum, addressed to the Lord, is of course 
orderly, and an anthem might be made from the combined texts 
above presented, but anything like an explanation addressed to 
people to let them know what we are doing or why we are doing 


_ it seems to suspend the service, and has been known to strike 


some of our people as incongruous, turning the mind towards 
others rather than toward the Lord. We worship Him in the 
beauty of holiness rather than in the definition of belief. 

It is certainly true that, as the writer points out in the article 
above referred to, we are lax in letting others know what we be- 
lieve. From our Missionary Liturgy such a statement is omitted, 
although there was room for it on the back of the title-page. In 
our present liturgy the only statement of the faith is so far from 
the beginning as to be found on pages 192-197, and again the 
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back of the title-page is nearly blank. The English liturgy has 
the creed there. If the Rites and Sacraments are examined, 
statements can be found; but none is sufficiently conspicuous. 
The missionary use of the creed might easily have been performed 
to some extent in this way; and if that is the main use to be per- 
formed by the recital of the creed, one may suggest that it be 
placed in full view in the liturgy, be always at hand in printed 
orm in the church porch, be used of course in briefer or fuller form 
in the Rites and Sacraments, and thus be so fully given to the 
world that it need not be incorporated in the service. This view 
seems to be confirmed by three papers published in the “ Journal . 
of the Ministers’ Conference of 1873,” and written by clergymen 
much interested in liturgies, in which efforts are made to attain to 
an ideal order of worship, but there is no mention of the creed 
in the proposed orders. 

But it is not the present purpose to take a stand either way, 
and these facts are presented im response to a request from a 
society which is not satisfied with its present usage, and in the 
belief that the subject:is of great practical importance, and is 
worthy of careful study in the present day of experiment, in the 
effort to prove all things and to hold fast that which is good. 


“IN HIS STEPS.” 


A YEAR or two has passed since the book bearing the above title 
began its very popular career. It is not too late, however, to give 
utterance to some of the thoughts which a recent and careful read- 
ing of the volume has brought tous. The author of the work im- 
presses us as an earnest and sincere representative of a very consid- 
erable and growing class in the Christian church whose watchword 
is, “‘ Back to Christ.” His book gives a graphic ideal picture of 
what he believes Christian men and women might accomplish were 
they to ask themselves, in all simplicity and with full determination 
to act up to the demands of the answer they must give, What would 
Jesus do in my place? The picture is drawn with considerable 
skill and the effect upon the open-minded and susceptible reader is 
likely to be moving, and in many instances thrilling. In view of 
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these characteristics we are not surprised that the work has had so 
wide a reading. 
The fact cannot be overlooked, however, that the strain which is 


' put upon the serious reader is not quite orderly and wholesome, nor 


can the impression be set aside that the life which is depicted as the 
ideal of a religious life is neither inwardly restful nor deeply trustful. 

We cannot but admire the spirit which moves Edward Norman to 
seek to embody in his own journal his conscientious convictions of 
what a daily newspaper should be, regardless of the consequences ; 


_ we cannot but esteem the courage which leads Virginia Page to turn 


resolutely away from the hollow and unsatisfying life which a “so- 
ciety” career seems of necessity to impose upon her, to devote her- 
self and her wealth to the work of raising the fallen; we cannot but 
respect the burning desire to engage in some palpable use which im- 
pels Rachel Winslow to put aside the tempting offers of the opera 
stage that she may sing at White-Cross meetings in the city slums ; 
we cannot but honor the sturdy devotion to principle of Donald 
Marsh, the college president, which leads him to accept the thor- 
oughly uncongenial task of fighting for what appears to him a needed 
public reform. In all these, and other examples of ideal living 
which are here set before us, we cannot but approve of the faithful 
devotion to the life which seems to each one ideal, however much 
we may question the truthfulness of the ideal itself. 

But when we are called to view this earnest endeavor to realize 
one’s ideals as doing what Jesus would do in our place, we must ask 
if such an assumption is not quite inconsistent with any genuine be- 
lief in the divinity of the Lord’s humanity? 

Jesus was Immanuel— God with us. He spake as never man 
spake, He did “ the works that none other man did ” (JoHN xv. 24), 
because the Divine Father was in Him as the soul is in the body. 
Hence He could read the thoughts of those about Him, and could 
discern the intents of their hearts. Hence He could utter words 
that no man could take upon his lips, as when He says, “ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. xi. 28) ; “I am the way, the truth, and the life” (JOHN xiv. 
6). Hence Hé could close His earthly ministry with the promise, 
“Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the zon.” (Mart. 
xxvii. 20). | 

Hence, too, in the apocalyptic vision given to John He could say: 
“TI am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
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first and the last. . . . I Jesus have sent my angel to testify unto you 
these things in the churches.” (REv. xxii. 13, 16). 

The Lord Jesus Christ is still in His world. He does not call 
upon us to fill His place, but simply to fill our places. His infinite 
love provides and permits, His unerring wisdom guides and directs. 
These make His providence, through which He is everywhere and 
always present in what we call the affairs of men. Our relation to 
this all-embracing providence is simply cooperative. The Lord 
leads ; we are to follow. The Lord marks out the way; we are to 
walk in it. Repeatedly are we called in the Psalms to “ wait upon” 
the Lord, as in.the wing passage: “‘ Wait on the Lord and keep 
His way, and He shall exalt thee to inherit the land” (xxxvii. 34). 
And to “ wait on the Lord ” involves His presence and our humble 
but active recognition of His presence. 

Hence it is not by going back to interrogate the mere letter of the 
gospel record that we best prepare ourselves to follow in His steps, 
but rather by the endeavor to grasp the spirit of that record as it is 
now unveiled to us through an apprehension of its deeper signifi- 
cance. The meaning of the Lord’s word and the Lord’s life in the 
flesh then becomes a present and a personal one. It is a méaning 
that is wholly applicable to the conditions that are here and the life 
which is now. 

Therefore the watchword of the New Church is not “ Back to 
Christ,”’ but forward to meet and follow the Lord as He is now re- 
vealed to us in His opened Word. He who would heed this rallying 
cry cannot ask the question, “ What would Jesus do in my place?” 
His question must be, “‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do in the 
place to which Thou hast called me?” This is a vitally different 
question from the other. The assumption that we can determine 
what the Lord would do in our place is wholly absent. 

We humbly recognize the truth that were the Lord in our place 
He would know what we cannot know and would see what we can- 
not see. Hence any attempt literally to follow in His steps would 
be quite sure to lead to grave and harmful results. 

But if, taking into account the immanence of His unwavering love 
and His unerring wisdom, acknowledging that as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are His ways higher than our ways, and His 
thoughts than our thoughts, we ask, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do?” we are prepared to look away from ourselves, away from our 
preconceptions and predeterminations, and to “hear what God, the 
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Lord, will speak” (Ps. Ixxxv. 8). And then we can recognize the 
vital truth that the Lord is in our place, in it to give us wisdom to 
see the right — His right—and courage and strength to do it. And 
then we can indeed follow “in His steps.” Not merely in His steps 
as those steps were taken in Palestine nineteen centuries ago; not 
in His steps as with imperfect knowledge and self-tinctured con- 
ceptions of life we would ourselves mark them out; but in His 
steps as the light of rational truth and the recognition of a wise and 
loving providence enable us to discernthem. It is of such a going 
in His steps that the Lord speaks when He says: “I am the light of 
the world ; he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 


have the light of life.” (JOHN viii. 12.) 
; W. H. M. 


POINTS OF CONTACT. 


NeEw-CHURCHMEN are often surprised, and even startled, at 
being told by an advocate of some other form of faith, that their 
belief is very much like his own, when in truth it is almost totally 


different. We have frequently reflected on this fact, and have | 


asked ourselves the reason for it. The conclusion to which we 
have come is as follows. , 

While, without doubt, in most such cases if not in all, there 
is great misapprehension as to what the New-Church doctrines 
really are, there is, nevertheless, a modicum of truth in these 
assertions. Our doctrines have points of contact with almost 
every other doctrinal system. We agree with the Unitarian in 
his belief in the absolute unity of God; but part company with 
him at once and utterly, when he denies our Lord’s divinity. 
We are Trinitarians in the sense of believing in a divine Trinity ; 
but when the terms of the Trinity are defined, a very wide dis- 
tinction appears between our conception and that which is gen- 
erally held on the subject. We sympathize with the Baptist in 
his respect for Baptism, with the Episcopalian 4n his regard for 
orderly and reverential worship, and with the Universalist in his 
protest against a vindictive and compulsory hell; but on most 
other points we are at variance with all three. And so we might 
run on through the whole list of Christian sects. Even the 
Catholic wins our approval by the prominence which he gives 
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to the Holy Supper, though most of his ideas concerning it are 
unreasonable and distorted. 

But it is on behalf of some more recent forms of thought, that 
kinship with the New Church is most often claimed. Spiritual- 
ism is a familiar example. The memory of the present writer 
goes back to the time when the cult which is now known by that 
name began. First came the table rappings, and afterwards the 
less concrete demonstrations which were asserted to proceed 
from the spiritual world. Not a few New-Churchmen were 
wholly carried away by them, and thought that the millennium 
had arrived. ‘ Now,” they said, “we have visible proof of what 
Swedenborg teaches, namely, that the spiritual world is always 
near, and that spirits and angels are all around us. Soon the 
Golden Age will have returned, and men will be in conscious 
daily intercourse with heaven.” They had not learned, or else 
had forgotten, what the New-Church writings teach about the 
disorderly and dangerous character of open dealings with spirits. 
Some fell away from their former moorings, but the majority 
adhered to the faith and lived to see that there was but one point 
which the New Church had in common with spiritism, and that 
on all other points the two were wide asunder. Both believed 
in the nearness and reality of the spiritual world, and that was 
all. As for the vital principles of religion, “the Divinity of the 
Lord, the holiness of the Word, and the life which is called 
charity,” they found in spiritism no place or recognition. As 
for any true knowledge of the other world itself, there was noth- 
ing in spiritistic utterances which even faintly echoed the grand 
and comprehensive teachings of the New Church. 

So, too, with Christian Science and all other methods of mind 
or faith cure. They present the broad, general doctrine that 
spirit is immanent in matter, and that natural conditions are 
affected by spiritual ones. This was taught by Swedenborg a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and is familiar to all his readers, 
But he did not teach that it is the one infallible law of healing. 
He is far too many-sided for that. He saw that nature had her 
healing properties also. He saw, furthermore, that, although 
the body is largely influenced by the mental state, it is likewise 
dependent on its own external environment. It must have 
proper food, clothing, and shelter at all times, and when it is 
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sick, it must generally have hygienic, surgical, or medical treat- 
ment. In other words, there must be, in most cases, cooperation 
on the plane of nature, with the helpful spiritual influences which 
are always working from within. On the ground of the single 
point of agreement which has been mentioned, the claim is 
sometimes made that these later candidates for popular favor are 

_developments of the New Age; and some of our people have 
been lured by them from their allegiance. But careful investiga- 
tion and deeper thinking show that the resemblance is but trivial 
and superficial. On all essential matters there is a radical and 
fundamental difference. 

Theosophy, in its turn, deals with occult things, and Sweden- 
borg has much to say about correspondences or the relation 
between the spiritual world and the natural. Likewise in other 
ways he unfolds many previously hidden mysteries. Hence, it 
has been imagined by some that he was a theosophist. But 
nothing could be farther from the truth. He is utterly hostile 

a to magic in all its forms. He takes no pleasure in what is dark 
and occult for its own sake. Mere speculative philosophy pos- 

| sesses no charms for him. In his view contemplation has noth- 

1 ing to commend it, except as a means for vigorous and efficient 

action. The heaven which he makes known to us is a heaven 

i | of uses. Reincarnation, in the light of his teachings, is absurd 
| 

| 


and impossible. His doctrine of conjunction with the Lord is 
| the very antipodes of the Hindoo idea of a final return to Deity 
and virtual absorption in Him. In the one case is the constantly 
t increasing sense of distinct existence, and of responsibility to a 
q | personal God; while in the other is a loss of individuality, and 
| a kind of vague identity with an all-pervading Divine presence, 
which no man can define. 

f The New Church recognizes all that is good in every religion, 
| | ancient or modern, Christian, Mahomedan or Pagan. Hence 
she will always find points of contact with many and diverse 
: forms of belief. But they are only foints, and should not be 
| allowed to blind us to the fact that the main body of doctrine 
-in all known cases is foreign and incongruous, if not absolutely 
antagonistic. 
J. R. 
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BIBLICAL: AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 


In the first chapter of the “ Apocalypse Explained,’”’ Sweden- 
borg says : — 

All things in the Apocalypse look to that which is signified by the seven 
golden candlesticks, namely, the new heaven and the new church, as their end 
and conclusion. These are therefore treated of in the last chapters. The 
other things which intervene, are such as stand in the way and must be re- 
moved — as those related concerning the dragon, and the beasts of Babylon ; 
which being removed or no longer in the way, the new heaven and the new 
church rise up and appear plainly. (91.) 

It is the new heaven and the new church, or those who can be 
in them, that are first addressed, and warned of the evils that 
they must fight against with the Lord’s help. Then the conflicts 
are described in detail; and lastly the purified golden church. 
This is a brief and valuable summary of the book. 

But our lesson for to-day relates only to the distinctions in the 
church, represented by the seven churches which are in Asia. 
The two interpretations of this series— in the “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained” and the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” respectively — are 
not contradictory, but do not draw the distinctions alike. The 
series in the Apocalypse Explained ”’ is this :— | 

Ephesus, a natural affection for truth, or those who are in it; 

Smyrna, a spiritual affection for truth; 

Pergamos, temptations ; 

Thyatira, the conjunction of the internal and the external ; 

Sardis, a moral but not a spiritual life; 

Philadelphia, the faith of charity or love; 

Laodicea, faith separate from charity. 

In the “ Apocalypse Revealed” we have the series as fol- 
lows : — 

Ephesus, “ those who primarily regard truths of doctrine, and not goods of 
-life;” 

Smyrna, “ goods as to life, but falsities as to doctrine ;” 
Pergamos, good works without truths; 
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Thyatira, faith from charity, and also faith separate ; 

Sardis, dead worship ; 

Philadelphia, truths from good from the Lord ; 

Laodicea, belief when in externals, unbelief when in internals. 


The two series are not in substance so irreconcilable as they 
seem at first sight. The interpretations of Ephesus are essen- 
tially the same, since those who primarily regard truths of doc- 
trine, and not goods of life, are in natural affection for truth, 
and not spiritual. 

In regard to Smyrna, one who is in goods as to life, but in 
falsities as to doctrine, has a spiritual desire for the truth, and 
is in distress for the lack of it. 

So of Pergamos — one who is in works alone, with no care for 
truths of doctrine, will of necessity be let into the evils of his 
inner self, and so into temptations, from which only the truth can 
deliver him. 

The interpretations of Thyatira likewise appear to relate not 
to different classes of people, but to two states of the same class. 
Perseverance in the life of faith from charity, and the acquiring 
of the life by those who are in faith separate, are the means of 
conjoining the internal with the external; for the internal is- 
charity, and the external faith. 

The worship of those who live a-moral but not a spiritual life, 
is of course a dead worship; and in one of our series the wor- 


_ ship of forms is emphasized, and in the other the worship of life, 


in the church of Sardis. 

Philadelphia in both series stands for “ those who are in truths 
from good from the Lord,” which is the same as the faith of 
love ; and they need only perseverance. 

Of Laodicea the “ Apocalypse Explained ” says that they “ are 
in faith separate from charity;” and the “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” that they are those who “believe when they are in ex- 
ternals . . . but do not believe when they are in their internals.” 
Faith of the externals alone is faith separate from charity. But 
these seem to differ from those of Thyatira who are also said to 


-be in faith separate, in that they are conscious of their internal 


antagonism, and come into states in which they are aware that 
they do not believe. 
It would be a satisfaction to see the relation of the seven 
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churches to one another, and a reason for the order in which 
they are named. And these Swedenborg suggests; for he 
says : — 

Because the first things of the church are knowledges of truth and good, 
and spiritual affection for truth, therefore these are first treated of, in what 
is written to the angels of the churches in Ephesus and Smyrna. The knowl- 
edges of truth and good [from natural affection for knowing] are spoken of 
to the angel of the church in Ephesus, and the spiritual affection for truth 
[for the sake of life] to the angel of the church in Smyrna. And because no 
one can be imbued with the knowledges of truth and good as to life, and 
persist in spiritual affection for truth, unless he undergoes temptations, there- 
fore now it is treated of these in what is written to the angel of the church 
in Pergamos. Hence it appears in what order the things follow, which are 
taught under the names of the seven churches. (1 30.) 

. If we have difficulty in following this interesting clue, no doubt 
it is because of our lack of experience and reflection. But if 
we get it, we shall find it of use in many ways, especially in fix- 
ing the order of the series. ? 

First comes the knowledge of truth from natural interest in it; 
- then affection for it for the sake of life. In Pergamos we find 
content in good works without exploration of the motives, and 
temptations in consequence; in Thyatira, belief that the Lord 
will save, whether one be in good or evil (yet charity is salvation). 
In Sardis there is faithfulness in outward worship and in moral 
life ; but they need a spiritual knowledge of the Lord, that the 
worship and the life may be from Him. Philadelphia is in truths 
from good, but must not stop—truth is infinite, and one must 
continually follow the Lord into new things. The Laodiceans 
have enjoyed good and truth, but their inner self-love is opened, 
and they appropriate the good and truth to themselves, and so 
defile them ; for these are holy and precious only when held as 
the Lord’s. They think they are rich and increased in goods, 
and have need of nothing; and do not know that they are 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 

The series thus closes with the freeing of the mind and heart 
from appropriation to self, and the conscious sense that all good 
and truth are from the Presence of the Lord. 

The series may receive further light from the attributes of the 
Lord which are presented to them successively ; for to each is 
presented that which he needs for the perfection of his character. 
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To Ephesus He is presented as the source of all truth and all 
énlightenment; to Smyrna, as God as well as Man, as life and 
the source of life although neglected in the church; to Pergamos, 
as the Explorer and Judge of motives; to Thyatira, as the wis- 
dom of love, and the life of love ; to Sardis, as having the truths 
and the knowledges of good and truth which the church neglects ; 
to Philadelphia, as the truth itself which continually opens 
heaven ; to Laodicea, as Himself the Word and the divine truth, 
which cannot be given to another. 

This series begins with the source of knowledges to the natural 
man, and advances through life and the exploration of motives 
to the wisdom of love. Then it will be noticed that Sardis be- 
gins again, like Ephesus, with the seven stars, as emblems of the 
knowledges of heaven. But they are not now the means of in- 
struction to those who are hungry for knowledge, but the means 
of giving the quickening of spiritual thought to those whose 
worship and life are dead. (See Apocalypse Explained, 182.) 

It seems strange to find this state of dead worship and need 
of spiritual knowledges so late in the series, even after knowl- 
edges have been acquired for the sake of life, and a state of 
wisdom from love, or the possibility of it, has been touched. 
But it must be remembered that it is the regenerate Thyatira 
that attains this; and the unregenerate abides in the faith with- 
out the love. And is it not true that they who know only such 
faith as this,"from sheer weariness of it are inclined to drop into 
a state of dead worship and mere moral life, saying that they 
really know nothing of spiritual life ? 

Is not the Protestant world of to-day, after its laborious doc- 
trinal discussions, dropping into just such dead worship? for 
which reason Swedenborg says, “It is well known that such 
worship prevails to-day in the church” (Apocalypse Revealed, 
154). And does it not need to be revived by Him Who is the 
truth of God, and the knowledge of all that is good and true? 

Admitting this, our series opens out to progress in heavenly 
truth and good, never ending; and finally to the sense of living 
continually from the Spirit of the Lord. 


JoHN WoRCESTER. 
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GEHENNA AND HADES. 


_ Gehenna and Hades are two Greek words which are of in- 
terest to us, as occurring in the Word of the New Testament 
to indicate, if not precisely to name, a portion or portions of the 
spiritual world. Until the appearance of the Revised Version 
of the English Scriptures the reader could not know, from his 
English Bible, that the two words are used in the New Testa- 
ment; for both, in the Authorized Version, save in one solitary 
instance, are uniformly translated “hell,” without any hint that 
there are two Greek words involved. Persons with sufficient 
Greek scholarship to use the Greek Testament have, of course, 
always known that the single English word “hell” in some 
cases represents one, and in other cases the other of these two 
Greek words; and thus that the New Testament really has three 
words which indicate parts of the spiritual world — namely, 
“heaven,” gehenna, and fades, and not the two only, “ heaven” 
and “hell,” with which alone the Authorized Version acquaints 
the reader. 

Becoming aware of this, some advocates of the doctrines of 
the New Church, past and present, have supposed that we have, 
in these three words, Scripture proof of the tripartite division of 
the spiritual world into heaven, hell, and the world of spirits 
or intermediate state, and thus a peculiarly direct confirmation 
of this doctrine of the New Church. Hence it has come to pass, 
that, even at this day, there are some in the New Church who — 
identifying the “hell” of the Doctrines with the gehenna of 
the New Testament, in doing which all will agree with them — 
proceed to identify the Aades of the New Testament with the 
world of spirits of the Doctrines; a course, in the first place, at 
variance with the use made of this word in the New-Testament 
Scriptures, and, secondly, at open war, as we shall see, with the 
practice and teaching of the Writings of the Church. The two 
propositions I have here and now made, I propose to substan- 
tigate, in what follows, by the production of such evidence as 
must, I think, carry conviction to every open mind. 

I, Inasmuch as all are agreed upon the identity of the ge- 
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henna of the New Testament with hell, it will be unnecessary 
to pass in review, so far as this point is concerned, the texts in 
which this word occurs. But as the first of the propositions I 
have undertaken to make good is, that the identification of 
hades with the world of spirits is “at variance with the use 
made of this word in the New Testament,” it is evidently neces- 
sary to adduce and carefully scrutinize the passages there in 
which this word appears. They are eleven in number, and are 
as follows : — 


1. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down unto Aades. (MATT. xi. 23.) 

2. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build My church, and the 
gates of Aades shall not prevail against it. (/did., xvi. 18.) 

3. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to Aades. (LUKE x. 15.) 

4. And in 4ades he lift up his eyes being in torment, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. (/did., xvi. 23.) 

5- Because thou wilt not leave my soul in Acdes, neither wilt Thou suffer 
Thine Holy One to see corruption. (AcrTS. ii. 27.) (A quotation from Ps. 
xvi. 10.) 

6. His soul was not left in Aades, 
(/bid., ii. 31.) 

7. O death, where is thy sting? 0 hades, where is thy victory? (1 Cor, 
xv. 55-) 

8. Iam He that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, Amen, and have the keys of Aades and of death. (REV. i. 18.) 

g. And I looked, and behold a pale horse; and his name that sat on him 
was death, and Aades followed with him. (/¢id., vi. 8.) 

10. Death and Aades delivered up the dead which were in them 
(/bid., xx. 13-) 

11. And death and Aades were cast into the lake of fire. (/bid., xx. 14.) 


In all these cases, as I have said, the Greek word Aades is 
represented, in the Authorized Version, by the English word 
“hell,” except in 1 Cor. xv. 55, where it is translated “grave” 
— “O grave, where is thy victory’’ — with the marginal note, “ Or, 
hell.” In Rev. xx. 13, however, although the word “hell” is 
used in the text itself, there is associated with it in the margin, 
“Or, grave”; which would make it read, “ Death and the grave 
delivered up the dead which were in them.” 

In the Revised Version, the tréatment of the word is entirely 
different. There, with the solitary exception of 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
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the word is not translated at all, but imported bodily into the 
English version; so that, with the one exception specified, the 
passages stand in the Revised Version exactly as they appear 
above. That one exception, it may be observed, is the single 
case in which the Authorized Version also departs from its cus- 
tomary translation and substitutes “grave.” The Revisers, how- 
ever, have here rejected Aades from their Greek text and substi- 
tuted *hanatos — “death”; so we have here no exception to their 
mode of treating Aades. That mode is, to refrain from all at- 
tempt at translating it, and.to content themselves with importing 
the very word itself into the English New Testament. 

An examination of these passages must convince every New- 
Churchman, at all events, that in only one of them, at most, could 
hades be translated, or even interpreted, “ world of spirits,’’ with- 
out doing violance to the indubitable sense of the statement of 
which it forms a part. The suggestion that we should read (or 
even understand), for example, that Capernaum, which was ex- 
alted unto heaven, should “ be brought down unto the world of 
spirits,” so evidently destroys the obviously intended antithesis 
—for “hell,” and not “the world of spirits,” is the antithesis of 
‘heaven’ — that its untenableness must be at once admitted. 
Again, in Marr. xvi. 18, “The gates of the world of spirits 
shall not prevail against” the Lord’s church, does not admit of 
discussion. And in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the case is plainer still against the world of spirits. For the 
Rich Man, “in Aades lifted up his eyes being in torment.” This 
‘‘torment,”’ moreover, arose from the “flame” of Aades —“ I am 
tormented in this flame” (ver. 24). The “flame” of “the world 
of spirits,” is, certainly, an idea for which we have no manner of 
warrant anywhere, either in the Word or in the Writings of the 
Church. But again, and finally, this 4ades, where the Rich Man 
was thus “tormented,” was separated from heaven — or “ Abra- 
ham’s bosom,” if any one stickles for the express phrase — by a 
“great gulf,” impassable from either the one side or the other: 
“ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can they 
pass to us who would come from thence” (ver. 26). We all 
know that the world of spirits stands in no such relation to 
heaven as this, though hell, of equal certainty, does; for spirits 
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are daily passing from the world of spirits into heaven. Still 
less does one part of the world of spirits stand in such an es- 
sentially and fixedly inaccessible relation to another part of the 
world of spirits; as those who maintain — aad there are such — 
that “Abraham’s bosom” is not heaven, but a certain higher 
part of the world of spirits, and “hades” not hell but a certain 
lower part of it, are obliged to assume. For it is pure assump- 
tion, and is not only without doctrinal foundation, but, so far as 
this parable is concerned, is in direct and open conflict with the 
Doctrines of the Church. Of this, however, later. 

Turning, now, to the passages in the Book of the Revelation, 
we find their bearing entirely similar, even if not quite as pal- 
pable. When the Lord says of Himself, “I have the keys of 
hades and of death” (Rev. i. 18), can we conceive of His merely 
meaning that He has “the keys of the world of spirits and of 
death”? Surely not! Again, what sort of congruity is there in 
the idea that the world of spirits “followed with” the rider on 
the pale horse, whose name “was death”? (/did., vi. 8.) As- 
suredly, none! 

Rev. xx. 13, however, “ Death and hades delivered up the 
dead which were in them,” and Rev. xx. 14, “ Death and hades 
were cast into the lake of fire,” have, I admit, the quality of not 
yielding palpable nonsense, if by 4ades we understand the world 
of spirits, and even of appearing to yield better sense than if we 
understand “hell.” The idea of the “world of spirits” “ deliv- 
ering up the dead that were in it’ to judgment, admittedly gives 
a better, or rather a more plausible sense, literally, than that of 
“hell” doing so. We must remember, however, that if Aades 
is the world of spirits in the 13th verse it must also be so in the 
14th; and the 14th verse declares that Aades, that is, according 
to the contention before us, the world of spirits, “‘was cast into 
the lake of fire,” and “the lake of fire” of course is hell. This 
prophecy we in the New Church know has been fulfilled. Is 
there, then, no “ world of spirits” now? For if it was swallowed 
up of hell, “ the lake of fire,” in the Last Judgment, that is the 
position to which we are reduced by the idea that Aades is the 
world of spirits! The truth is of course that these verses are 
not of literal interpretation at all; and, in the spiritual sense, 
“the world of spirits,” in substitution for “hell,” as the transla- 
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tion or equivalent of Aades, will be found wholly out of the 
question. 

To satisfy ourselves of this, it will suffice to consult the spir- 
itual sense of these passages as given in the “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed.” We there read : — 


“And death and hell (infermus) gave up the dead which were in them,” 
signifies, the men of the church who were impious at heart, and in themselves 
were devils and satans, called together to judgment. By “death” and “hell” 
(infernum) no others are meant than those who inwardly in themselves were, 
~ devils and satans; by “death” those who inwardly in themselves were devils 
and by “hell” (i#/ernum) those who inwardly in themselves were satans. 
That by “death” are meant the impious at heart, who in themselves were 
devils, and by “ hell” (i#/ernum) those who in themselves were satans, is plain 
from its being said that “death and hell (s#/ernus) were cast into the lake of 
fire” (ver. 14); and neither “death” nor “hell” (in/ermus) can be cast into 
hell (iafernum); but those who as to their interiors are “death” and “hell,” 
that is, in themselves devils and satans, can. (870.) 

And again : — 

Its being said that “death and hell (¢a/fermus) were cast into the lake of 
fire,” is according to angelic speech, in which the person is not mentioned, but 
that which is in the person and constitutes him; here, that in the person 


which makes his death and hell. That this is so, can be seen from the fact 
that hell (é#/ernus) cannot be cast into hell (énfermum). (/id., 872.) 


That no translation or interpretation of Aades, in these two 
verses (REV. xx. 13, 14), which involves the idea or conditions of 
the intermediate state, is adequate to the spiritual sense, is there- 
fore absolutely certain. In the one passage in the New Testa- 
ment, consequently, which in the letter seems to point to, and 
even require, that the world of spirits be understood by Aades, 
the spiritual sense demonstrates that that meaning is quite im- 
possible, and the meaning “hell,” in its most absolute sense, 
imperatively demanded. 

We turn next to the reference in 1 Cor. xv. 55. ‘“O world of 
spirits where is thy victory?” surely could not find an advocate! 
Surely, also, “‘O hell where is thy victory?” is altogether more 
adequate to the unquestionably sfiritua/ idea of the passage, even 
in the letter, than the Authorized Version, “O grave,” or the 
Revised reading, ‘O death,” 

There remain now only Acts ii, verse 27 and verse 31, where 
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the language used is quoted from Ps. xvi. 10: “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell” (Hebrew, Sheol; Greek, Hades). A dif- 
ficulty is usually felt in translating Sheo/, the Hebrew equivalent 
of hades, by “hell,” in this place, on account of the fact that by 
so doing we necessarily imply that the Lord was, at some time, 
in hell; from which there is a reverent shrinking. Really, how- 
ever, there is no need for the New-Churchman so to shrink; for 
he knows that if the Lord did go literally into hell it would not 
be for punishment, or from sinfulness, but as the Divine Master 
and Lord of hell, as of the remainder of the universe, and to 
perform some act worthy of His infinite love, wisdom, and use.° 

But when we remember that our Lord while in the world liter- 
ally “ bore our sins ”’ by inheritance from His human and there- 
fore infirm mother, in order that He might be truly “ tempted in 
all points like as we are” (Hes. iv. 15), though remaining through 
it all “without sin” (/did.); and when we know from doctrine, 
that, in the Lord’s case as well as in man’s, “temptations are as 
it were immersions into the hells,’”’ as we are expressly taught in 
“Apocalypse Explained,” 538 '*, we clearly see that the Lord, 
in being really tempted as He was, went into hell, but, being 
always victorious, never remained in hell. We can fully under- 
stand therefore, and accept, the inspired exclamation of the 
Psalmist, in reference to the Lord: “Thou will not leave my 
soul in hell; neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see 
corruption.” In strongest confirmation of this, moreover, is the 
fact, that, in the “Index Biblicus,” under the word “ Inferior, 
Infernum,” where Ps. xvi. ro is cited, it is explicitly affirmed that 
“in hell” denotes “in the agony of temptation ’’ — “ Jehovah 
non relinquit Animam in inferno (pro in cruciatu tentationis).”’ | 

I venture to believe that, in this review, the case against “ the 
world of spirits” as an admissible translation or interpretation of 


‘hades, is overwhelmingly made out, so far as the New Testament 


is concerned. I have next to show — 
II. That such translation or interpretation “is at open war 
with the practice and teaching of the Writings of the Church.” 
(a) First, as to the practice of the Writings in this matter. 
This point is settled, of course, by informing ourselves how the 
Writings translate these passages where they quote them. It is 
satisfactory to find that all the passages from the inspired Books, 
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that is, all except the two from the Acts and the one from the 
1st Corinthians, are textually quoted. All we have to do, there- 
fore, is to consult the places in which they are quoted, and see 
how they translate Aades. 

MATT, xi. 23 (and therefore LuKE x. 15, which is verbally the 
same), is cited in ‘‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 653 9. 

Matt, xvi. 18, in Preface to “ Arcana Ceelestia” 2760, 43683, 
6344, 8304, 8581, 9410, 10483; “Apocalypse Revealed,” 798; 
“True Christian Religion,” 224, 379, and ‘“ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 206, 209, 411 ". 

LUKE xvi. 23, in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 8918; in “ Heaven and 
Hell,” 365; “ Last Judgment,” 19; “ Conjugial Love,” 41, and 
“ True Christian Religion,” 455, 475, 651. : 

Rev. i. 18, in “Arcana Celestia,” 6119, 9410; “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” citation of chapter, “Contents” of chapter, and 
62, 321, 870; “ Apocalypse Explained,” citation of chapter, and 
75, 86, 536. 

Rev. vi. 8, in “Apocalypse Revealed,” citation of chapter, 
“Contents” of chapter, and 321, 870; and “ Apocalpyse Ex- 
plained,” citation of chapter, and 186, 377; 383. | 

REv. xx. 13, in “ Arcana Coelestia,” 3934; “‘ Heaven and Hell,” 
471; “Apocalypse Revealed,” citation of chapter, “‘ Contents ”’ 
of chapter, and 870; and “ Apocalypse Explained,” 98, 250; and 

Rev. xx. 14, in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” citation of chapter, 
“Contents” of chapter, and 835, 870, 872; and “Apocalypse 
Explained,” 186. 

Thus these eight passages are quoted in fifty-three places in 
the Writings of the Church. How then do they translate Aades 
in these places? In every single instance by infernum. There 
is no exception. And infernum, as every one knows, is “hell,” 
and never is anything else. So much then, for the practice of 
the Writings. 

(6) Next for their “teaching.” This, as regards the passages 
of the Word before us, and so far as our present inquiry is con- 
cerned, is to be found in the use to which they are put as evi- 
dences of the divisions which exist in the spiritual world. Only 
one of them, so far as I have observed, is put to this use at all; 
and that one is the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (LUKE 
xvi. 19-31). The doctrinal teaching of this parable is given in 
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the following twelve places: “Arcana Ceelestia,” 3305, 5078, 
8918, 10597 ; “‘ Heavenly Doctrine,” 228; “ Heaven and Hell,” 
365, 570; “Last Judgment,” 19; “‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” 282; 
“True Christian Religion,” 455, 475, 651; and in every one of 
these passages it is explicitly declared that the Rich Man was in 
“hell”; and in eight of them (namely, “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 5078, 
10597; “‘ Heavenly Doctrine,” 228; “Heaven and Hell,” 365; 
“Last Judgment,” 19; “ Conjugial Love,” 41; and “ True Chris- 
tian Religion,” 455, 651), that Lazarus was in “heaven.” Nor 
is there ever, or anywhere, in the Writings of the Church, any 
other testimony, direct or indirect, express or implied. But, 
not to multiply quotations, yet to bring the matter to a decisive 
issue, absolutely conclusive and final is the testimony of “ True 
Christian Religion,” 475 : — 


The spiritual world consists of heaven and hell; heaven is above, or over 
the head, hell is beneath, or under the feet. . . . Between heaven and hell is 
a great interstice, which, to those who dwell there, appears like a complete 
globe, or world: into this interstice there arises a most copious exhalation of 
evil out of hell, and on the other hand there descends into it continually as 
copious an influx of good out of heaven. It was this interstice of which 
Abraham spoke to the Rich Man in hell, when he said, “ Between us and you 
there is a great gulf. fixed, so that those who would pass from hence to you 
cannot, neither can those pass to us who would come from thence” (LUKE 
xvi. 26). Every man as to his spirit is in this interstice.. .. This interstice, 
from its being so vast and appearing to those who are in it as a great globe, 
or world, is called the world of spirits; for it is full of spirits, being the first 
common receptacle of every man after death, where each is prepared for his 
final abode either in heaven or in hell, and where he dwells in consort with | 
spirits, as he had before done in this world with men. 


The explicit, indisputable, reiterated, and uniform teaching of 
the Writings, is, therefore, that Aades, where the Rich Man of 
the parable was, is hell, and not the world of spirits; and we are 
taught, with equal clearness and unmistakeableness, that the 
world of spirits is the “great gulf” of the parable; not the 
hades. 

It would seem that on this point there is nothing more to be 
said —at any rate, from the point of view of the New-Churchman. 

Yet within recent years, and in a New-Church journal, all this 
is ignored, and appeal is made to Josephus’s “ Discourse to the 
Greeks concerning Aades,” to prove that the Aades of the parable 
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before us, is not hell, but the world of spirits. The writer to 
whom I refer has already said in his paper: “ Sheo/ and hades 
. are generally translated ‘hell’ or ‘grave.’ But an exam- 
ination of the passages will show clearly that they do not refer 
to the final state of the wicked”! (Morning Light, 1896, p. 114.) 
We, who have made this examination of all the New-Testament 
passages in which Aades occurs, and found how entirely such 
examination proves the contrary of that which this writer affirms, 
wan only wonder whether he actually made the examination of 
which he speaks? It is very difficult to beleve that he did. 

But about this discourse of Josephus’s concerning Aades. It 
certainly presents some very remarkable features — quite apart 
from those to which I shall have occasion to refer. Hades is 
described as a place “ wherein the souls of the righteous and 
unrighteous are detained.” It is “‘a place in the world, not 
regularly finished” ; “a subterraneous region,” and “in perpetual 
darkness.” In hades, is “‘a lake of unquenchable fire,” into which 
“no one hath yet been cast,” but it is prepared against a future 
day of judgment, when “the unjust . . . shall be adjudged to 
this everlasting punishment.” The “ just,” also, are temporarily 
“confined in Aades, but not in the same place where the unjust 
are confined.” The just are in a part called, “the bosom of 
Abraham.” 

The writer we have referred to, in common doubtless with 
many others, takes the position that the Lord adopted these 
terms, Aades and “ Abraham’s bosom,” from the Jewish tradition 
which Josephus here sets forth; which may very possibly have 
been the case. But when he goes on to assume that the Lord, in 
adopting these names, confirmed and adopted the traditional ideas 
which the benighted Jews —who “scarcely believed that they 
should even live after death” (Arcana Ccelestia, 302), and had 
almost no knowledge of another life — attached to them, he is 
surely going to very unwarrantable lengths. But even were such 
a course warrantable, it is obvious that the use of the names in 
the Lord’s parable does not agree with the explanation of them 
in Josephus’s discourse. According to the parable, “ Abraham’s 
bosom” is separated from Aades by a great and impassable 
“gulf”; according to Josephus, it is part of Aades. According 
to the Lord’s parable, evil men experience the “flames” of Aades 
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while their relatives are still alive in the world; according to 
Josephus, “‘no one had yet been cast into” them, nor would be 
until “a day, afore-determined by God, in which one righteous 
sentence shall be deservedly passed upon all men.” But I think 
enough has been said to satisfy any one that we shall not get any 
light as regards the meaning of Aades, “ Abraham’s bosom,” or 
the “great gulf” of the Lord’s parable, from Josephus’s dis- 
course, but rather darkness. Much less will the New-Churchman 
be prepared to listen to an appeal to Josephus, as against the ex- 
press and reiterated teaching of the Heavenly Doctrines. 

III. So far, we have not at all considered the case of gehenna, 


which all agree is hell; we have simply assured ourselves beyond | 


doubt that Aades is also hell, and not the world of spirits. It is 
certainly remarkable, and cannot but be significant, that the Word 
of the New Testament should employ these two words for “ hell.” 
Why is this ? | 

Gehenna is a Greek word formed from the Hebrew words gié- 
hinnom (valley of Hinnom)—-the name of a locality outside Je- 


rusalem, where the Jews, in their worst days of idolatry celebrated . 


the worship of Moloch, and “made their sons to pass through 
the fire” to him, that is, sacrificed them to him as burnt offerings. 
Thus the idea of fire adheres, from its derivation, to the word 
gchenna ; and in five out of the ten passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which the word occurs, the word “fire” is associated 
with it. Indeed, in two of these (MARK ix. 43, 45) gehenna is 
employed as an equivalent for its fire, as in fact it is: “It is 
better for thee to enter life maimed, than having two hands to 
be cast into gehenna, into the fire that never can be quenched.” 
On the other hand, the word “fire’”’ is never associated with 
hades, though a word of kindred meaning, “flame,” is. The 
Rich Man, we remember, exclaimed out of Aades, where he was, 
“T am tormented in this flame” (LUKE xvi. 24). In this little 
fact, in the light of correspondence and of doctrine, we have the 
clue to the explanation of the dual naming of hell, which now 
occupies our attention. The difference of correspondence be- 
tween fire and flame is given us in a passage in which is unfolded 


the spiritual sense of the Rich Man’s complaint to Abraham | 
—‘“]I am tormented in this flame.” “No one in hell,” we 
read, “is in flame, but the flame there is an appearance of the 
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love of falsity, and the fire is an appearance of the love of evil” 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 282). This is the clue furnished by 
correspondence: the “fire” of hell (of gehenna) signifies the 
love of evil, and the “flame” of hell (or of Aades) the love of 
falsity. 

The clue from doctrine is found in the division of hell, as of 
heaven, into two Kingdoms: “ Because heaven is distinguished 
into two kingdoms,” we are taught, “hell also is distinguished 
into two kingdoms, opposite thereto: into a diabolical kingdom 
and a satanical kingdom” (Apocalypse Revealed, 387). ‘“ The 
kingdom opposite to the celestial kingdom [of heaven] is behind 

. and is meant in the Word by ¢#e Devil; but the kingdom 
opposite to the spiritual kingdom is in front . . . and is meant 
in the Word by Satan” (Apocalypse Explained, 655). ‘“ By the 
Devil,” moreover, “is signified hell, and in like manner by Satan ; 
but by the Devil is signified the hell whence come evils [thus, 
‘the hell of evils’ ], and by Satan the hell whence come falsities 
[thus, ‘the hell of falsities’]. The reason why the latter hell is 
called Satan is because all who are there are called satans ; and 
the reason why the former hell is called the Devil is because all 
there are called devils.” (Apocalypse Explained, 740.) 

By correspondence, therefore, the hell where there is “ fire,” 
or with which the divine Word associates “ fire ’’ — which is ge- 
henna, and which is, moreover, expressly called in three passages 
(Matt. v. 22, xviii. 19, and MARK ix. 47), “gehenna of fire” — 
must be the hell of the “love of evil,” to which “fire” corre- 
sponds, or, more shortly, the “hell of evil;” and the hell where 
there is “ flame,” which is Aades— and which we might, proceed- 
ing on the analogy of “gehenna of fire,” speak of as “ hades of 
flame’? — must be the hell of “the love of falsity,” or, more 
briefly “the hell of falsity.” And from doctrine we know that 
the “diabolical kingdom” of hell is “the hell of evil,” and the 
. “satanical kingdom,” “the hell of falsity.” The arcanum in- 
volved in the use of these two words for hell, geAenna and hades, 
would seem to be, therefore, the division of the universal hell 
into the two infernal kingdoms, the “ diabolical” and the “ sa- 
tanical.” 

And that this is the arcanum involved in this peculiarity of the 
letter of the Word of the New Testament, seems to me to be 
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placed beyond doubt by the following express testimonies from 
the writings: “ Gehenna,” we read in “ Arcana Celestia,” 8910, 
“is the hell of concupiscences,” and in 10283", “ whether 
you say voluntary evil, or concupiscence, is all the same thing; | 
for voluntary evil is concupiscence.” And when we learn that 
gchenna is “the hell of concupiscence” or “ voluntary evil,” and 
that the diabolical kingdom of hell is the hell whence evil comes, 
consequently where evil is, we are learning in reality that ge- 
henna is the “ diabolical kingdom ”’ of hell. 

As regards the relation of Aades to the infernal “ kingdoms,” 
the testimony is clear and direct. “ By death and hell” (Aades) 
in REv. xx. 13, 14, “no others are meant than those who inwardly 
in themselves were devils and satans ; by ‘death’ those who in- 
wardly in themselves were devils, and by ‘hell’ (Aades) those 
who inwardly i in themselves were sa/ans” (Apocalypse Revealed, 
870); and such constitute, we remember (see Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 740), “the hell of satans,” or the “ satanical kingdom” 


of hell. And this is represented by Aades, just as we have seen 


reason to conclude that the “diabolical kingdom” is by gehenna. 
This appears to me to be the important and illuminative teach- 
ing, alike of the Word and the Writings, respecting this two-fold 
nomenclature of hell in the letter of the Word. 


James F. Buss. 


THE NEW TRANSLATION OF “ DIVINE PROVIDENCE.” 


THE effort to render the Latin of Swedenborg into the best 
English has gone on for a century, and the frequent issue of new 
translations shows that there is a feeling that entire success has 
not yet been attained. In ordinary work of this kind revision is 
regarded as sufficient, but as a rule entirely new work is done 
with Swedenborg. Moreover it is common elsewhere to do such 
work by combinations of scholars, but here again an exception is 
made, and individuals work on Swedenborg with little or no as- 
sistance, and sometimes taking not much note of what has been 
done by others. The result seems to be never quite satisfactory, 
for each translation has, along with its merits, some defects ; and 
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it may safely be said that the final work will be done by some 
competent group of scholars whose aim will be to combine the 
excellences of all the existing translations. 

The new edition of the work on “ The Divine Providence” is 
a sign of the energy of the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society which has brought it out in Latin, in a form — 
combining Latin and English, and again in two English styles, 
large and small. All these are sold at low prices, and yet no 
pains is spared to secure mechanical excellence. 

In regard to the translation, a prefatory signed note shows that 
it is the work of one man, and that he has endeavored especially 
to avoid two errors of the past, namely, “too close an adherence 
to cognate words, and to the Latin order of words and phrases.” 
These two points are therefore naturally in view in examining 
this work, and it may be said at once that the result shows 
manifest advance in both these directions, although there seems 

x be something still lacking to the attainment of these reason- 
able aims. 

The Latin order still seems to be too strictly followed in not a 
few instances. For example, No. 33 opens with, “It shall now 
be told briefly how a man can be more nearly conjoined with the 
Lord,” etc.; but the English order would place the leading thought 
first and then add the predicate, “shall now be told briefly.” 
In 34, “It is noticed how the body does them,” is in the 
Latin order ; the English would be, “‘ How the body does them is 
observed.” In 151 a similar case occurs and the paragraph be- 
gins awkwardly with, “ But it shall now be told briefly how the 
internal man is reformed,” etc. In 208 we have, “It is an evi- 
dence that they are led by the Lord that they love the neighbor,” 
when the English order would be, “The evidence that they are 
led by the Lord is that they love the neighbor.” Again in 253 
we have the paragraph beginning with, “ Thus far have been ex- 
plained the things presented above,” but no English writer would 
arrange his sentence so. 

Translations are matters of opinion, and should not be judged 
as if right or wrong, for they are honest attempts to set out the 
original meaning in the most useful English. In some cases here 
the translator has seemed still to cling unwisely to cognate words, 
and there are other instances about which a word of criticism 
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may be offered without doing injustice to his arduous and consci- 
entious labors. 

He gives us cognate words in cases which seem hard to ac- 
count for. Thus whenever Swedenborg used the word merito- 
rius we find the English “meritorious ;” but that word was used 
in a sense, namely, of obtaining credit or merit, which the Eng- 
lish “ meritorious” does not have, being used always with a good 
meaning. Thus Swedenborg’s meaning is lost by the use of the 
cognate word. ‘ Dilection”’ for di/ectio is another case, and the 
meaning is wholly lost to the reader. 

On the other hand the refusal to use cognate words should not — 
be absolute, as when ra¢io is translated by “relation,” and Swe- 
denborg is made to say in 32 that “there can be no relation be- 
tween what is infinite and what is finite.” Of course there is the 
relation of creator to created, but what is meant is that “there is 
no ratio between the infinite and the finite.” Ratio Infiniti et 
Jiniti is the simple and expressive Latin. 

The intention to avoid cognates leads the translator to avoid 
“ proprium,” which is now a recognized English word. He does 
sometimes take the course of simply translating proprium by 
“selfhood”; sometimes he says “ ownhood,” but there is no such 
word; and sometimes he even says “the own,” but this is a 
neologism; generally, however, we have the laborious phrase, 
“man’s own (proprium).” The awkwardness of this may be seen 
in a few instances: proprium hominis est vite ejus in 78 is rendered 
“man’s own belongs to his life,” a hardly intelligible sentence 
when Swedenborg’s meaning is clear. A beautiful sentence in 
191 may be rendered, “ For the church confirms this from the 
Word, but the world from the self, and the Word is of God, but 
the self is of man ;” but we find it here, “ For the church draws 
its proof from the Word, but the world from man’s own (fro- 
prium), and the Word is from God, while man’s own is from man.” 
“ Immerse them wholly in what is their own (froprium),” is a cir- 
cumlocution for “sink them wholly in the proprium,” 231. In 
313 we have the sentence, “The serpent signifies the sensual of 
man and what is his own (frofrium),” but a better statement 
would be simply, “the sensual and self of man.” 

A few other cases may be noted as not quite unobjectionable. 
Lumen, in 166, is translated by “lumen,” which is not an English 
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word. <Antesignani, in 2 57, is rendered, “an advance guard,” but 
it means “leaders ”’ in the sense of commanders. “ Sensed,”’ in 
304, is unusual, and “ perceived” is usual when speaking of an 
odor. “The truly human principle,” for ipsum humanum, in 321, 
puts in a word in an unfortunate way which “the real human” 
would avoid doing. ‘“ Apart from means” for immediatus occurs 
often, but that is cumbrous, and “immediate,” in its primary 
sense, is well-recognized English. 

One other remark must be permitted as to the very few expres- 
sions in which Swedenborg speaks of himself. Peculiar care is 
needed here to preserve exactly his manner of referring to him- 
self. When he says in 27, volo id sistere, “I wish to present 
this,” this translation has, “I will try to present the subject” ; 
but the perfect order in which the subject was presented does not 
warrant the idea of an attempt to do it, and the Latin will not 
bear that rendering. In 28 we find again, “I will try to unfold 
it as far as possible,” but the Latin volo id quantum feri potest 
evolvere means simply, “I wish (or intend) to unfold it so far as 
this can be done,”’ etc. 

In mentioning these few points, which seemed of sufficient im- 
portance, the great thoroughness of the work has not been over- 
looked, and the general reader, if he has noticed sometimes an 
obscure or ungraceful expression, will forget this in view of the 
grand thought throughout, and of the very perfect index of nearly 
eighty pages, which enables him to turn at once to any term or 
statement which he may wish to find. 


T. F. W. 


HOW SHALL ZEMPERATURA BE TRANSLATED? 


A FRIEND recently sent an inquiry as to the meaning of the 
word, “emperatura, which he found translated in “ Arcana,” 1042, 
in one edition, by a long circumlocution which showed that 
the translator could find no equivalent for the word. This has 
led to some study of the word and to the belief that to translate 
it ‘ temperature,” as has sometimes been done, is entirely to lose 
its meaning. I have been unable to find the equivalent which 
the Rev. J. F. Potts has used in the Concordance, and thus to 
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trace it through all its occurrences, but a few have come to light 
which it may be well to examine, taking them in their chronolog- 
ical order. 

When speaking of inherited evils, Swedenborg, in the “ Diary,” 
1311, likens them to fundamental colors “which by semperaturas 
take on beautiful hues, as it is with infants in heaven.” The 
published translation reads, “which, by being attempered [with 
the light] assume beautiful appearances, as in the case of infants 
in heaven.” Here the noun is changed to a participle and a 
clause is added, showing the difficulty in the translator’s mind of 
finding an exact equivalent. How would “tempering changes ” 
do here? ‘“ Modifications,” or any word which does not possess 
the root meaning, would seem to be insufficient. 

In “ Diary,” 4140, we find the word twice. The subject is the 
thought and speech of angelic spirits, and it is shown that the 
sound of words is wonderfully and most expressively varied. 
The account continues : — 


Various and manifold spheres are formed from the subjects, as various 
spheres of goodness, with their own light, with ¢femferatura of the light; by 
innumerable ways, it is so tempered by light and mpranires, by affections 
and innumerable forms of affections. 


Here the Latin text is a little obscure, as if the copyist had 
made a slight error, but the meaning is plain. The translator in 
the first instance has “ with tempering of light,” but the second 
he has passed over altogether. The word “tempering” is not 
used alone in om in this sense and therefore we suggest 
“tempering change.” 

Our next instance is found in a beautiful passage, “ Arcana,” 
848, where the subject is the gentle help given to man by the 
Lord by means of temptations, which lead one to see his evils 
and to shun them. As the Lord thus guides him toward charity 
and innocence, it is sayl that, — 

By a wonderful temperaturam of these in the man, spirit, and angel, the 
appearance of the rainbow may be presented, and therefore the rainbow was 
made the sign of the covenant. GEN. ix. 12-16. 


Here one translator said “arrangement,” an inadequate ren- 
dering, and the latest translation has “ modulation,” which is not 


a word to be objected to except on the ground that it relates to 
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sound rather than to light. ‘“ Modification” would seem prefer- 
able to “ modulation.” 

The word is next met with in “ Arcana,”’ 1042, and there we 
read : — 


In order that color may be produced, there must be something obscure and 
bright, or black and white, in which the rays of light fall from the sun; ac- 
cording to the various ¢emferaturam of obscurity and brightness, or black 
and white, the colors arise from the modification of the light rays. 


In this case the last and best translation has “ mingling,” but 
that does not seem to be the full meaning, which is that the re- 
cipient modifies the light so that color is produced. ‘ Temper- 
ing effect” might suffice here, the root of the word being neces- 
sary in every case, as it seems to us. 

We have now to consider a marked instance. In “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 120, we read of the sun in heaven as follows : — 


The Lord as the sun does not flow into the heavens immediately, but the 


intensity of his love is tempered (¢emperatur) in its way by degrees. The 
tem peraturae appear like radiant belts about the sun. 


Here the rendering “tempering media” is suggested for ‘/em- 
peraturae, which have the appearance to the eyes of the angels of 
radiant belts. In “ Arcana,” 7270, the word successiva is used, 
not expressing the office but the condition of these media, and 
the first two are said to be “above the heavens, like belts of 
flamy radiance.” Again, in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 4124, these 
media are called invo/ucra, “ envelopes,” by means of which the 
divine love is said to proceed “tempered and moderated” (“em- 
peratus et moderatus). Another passage, “‘ Divine Love, posthu- . 
mous,” III., speaks of the heat as “tempered and adapted” 
(temperatus et accommodatus). Coming back to femperaturae in 
“ Heaven and Hell,” 120, I find that one translation has “tem- 
pering mediums”; and others, “temperings”’; but this is an 
unusual and therefore objectionable sense of the word, because 
a thing which tempers is meant, rather than an act of tempering. 
In this connection it should be noted that “True Christian Re- 
ligion,” 691, speaks of these highest degrees as perpetuae temper- 
aturae, which one translation calls “ perpetual temperatives,”’ and 
another “ perpetual temperatures,” two unfortunate renderings, 
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the one wholly unrecognized by the lexicons, the other wholly 
misleading. ‘“ Perpetual tempering media’ may be suggested. 

There is one other use of this interesting word in “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 589, where we read : — 

In the natural world there is a balance between hot and cold, between light 
and shade, and between dryness and moisture; the middle temperatura is the 
balance. | 

Here all translators say “temperature,” but can we say that 
of light and dryness as well as of heat? How would “middle 
point of tempering ”’ or some such phrase answer ? 

Other instances are, “ Arcana,’’ 1906, 4005, 4414, and 6834. 

These are all the cases now in view. It may be that others 
can give assistance in getting at the full meaning and best Eng- 


lish rendering of this word. 
| T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


New EDITIONS OF THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE.* 


THREE handsome volumes bring to us the Printing arid Pub- 
lishing Society’s new translation of the work on the “ Divine 
Providence.” The first is the invaluable Latin-English edition, 
with its substantial binding and inviting page, and furnished at 
the marvelously low price of one dollar. Printed on opposite 
pages, the Latin and the English text are here brought side by 
side in the most convenient way for constant and ready com- 
parison. It is an edition which even one with but a slight 
knowledge of the original language can use with profit and in- 
creasing advantage. 

The second gives us the English text alone, in a neat octavo, 
corresponding in size and binding to the other volumes of the 
society’s uniform edition of the works of Swedenborg. This, as 
will be seen, is also sold at a very low price. 

The third of these volumes is a very attractive and convenient 
16mo., issued, as we understand, with an especial view to meeting 
the needs of the Reading Circle of The American League of 
New-Church Young-People’s Societies. As a worthy specimen 
of book-making we can hardly speak in too high praise of this 
volume. Its moderate size, excellent paper, and clear, open type 
make it a thoroughly delightful book; to hold, to read, and to 
study. It cannot fail to be a popular edition. The wise and 
thoughtful purchaser will, on the score of economy even, choose 
the cloth binding, as the difference in first cost between this and 
the paper cover is but trifling, while the difference in permanent 
value, and of satisfaction in use, can but be very marked. 

The very full index, prepared by Mr. G. Woolworth Colton, ex- 
hibits marked and intelligent care, and adds nota little to the 
value of these editions. 

*Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. New York: American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society. 
Latin-English, 8vo. Half Leather, $1; postage, 26 cents. English, 8vo. 
Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 16 cents. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 
cents. Extra Cloth, 50 cents. Half Morocco, $2.00. 
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A VALUABLE COMPILATION.* 


Tue late Dr. Samuel Howard Worcester was a very close and 
careful student of the works of Swedenborg. Especially is he 
held in grateful remembrance by all New-Church scholars for the 
important service rendered during the later years of his life in 
editing the beautiful Latin reprint of Swedenborg, issued by the 
American Printing and Publishing Society. Some twenty-five 
years since he was led to make a thorough examination of Swe- 
denborg’s theological writings with the purpose of culling from 
them all his statements upon anatomical and physiological sub- 
jects. These statements were skilfully brought together and ar- 
ranged in a way to give them the character of a continuous and 
connected treatise, each part being followed by reference to the 
work and paragraph in which it was found. The paper thus con- 
structed was read at meetings of the ministers of the Massachu- 
setts Association in the years 1874 and 1875, where it was heard 
with marked interest and appreciation. The author gave it after- 
ward yet more careful study and revision, and in response to a 
request of the Conference of Ministers of the General Conven- 
tion it was brought before the Conference, portions of it read 
there, and its publication recommended to the Board of Publica- 
tion. Presumably it was not found feasible by the Board to carry 
out this recommendation, and it was restored to the author. 
Later Dr. Samuel Worcester, now of Portland, Me., made a copy 
of his father’s manuscript, and from this copy the neat pamphlet 
before us was printed. Besides the compilation, the volume con- 
tains a brief preface by the editor of Ze Mew Philosophy, the 
Rev. John Whitehead, a valuable “Introduction” by the author, 
and an “ Appended Note” by Dr. Samuel Worcester, in which he 
speaks of the occasion of the preparation of the work and of the 
help it had been to him as a physician in throwing light on many 
obscure problems, and presents a brief outline of his father’s life 
and services. 

The treatise itself, which we had the privilege of hearing read 


© The Teachings of Swedenborg’s Theological Works on Anatomical and 
Physiological Subjects. By Rev. SAMUEL Howarp WorcEsTER, M. D, 
The New Philosophy Extra, No.1. August, 1899. For sale by the Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union. Price 25 cents. 
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by the author, seems to us to-day as it did then, to be a work of 
unique interest and of marked value. We have termed it a 
“compilation ” because it is such in substance if not always in 
form. 
For the most part Swedenborg’s own words are used, and 
where they are necessarily condensed we may be quite sure that 
‘nothing has been added to or taken from them. It should be 
remarked, however, that Dr. Worcester has occasionally quoted 
other authors, as Dr. Wilkinson, and the physiologists, Marshall 
and Dalton, for the enlargement or confirmation of the state- 
ments of Swedenborg. 

A carefully-prepared index enhances the practical value of the 
treatise. It is a work that should have a wide circulation. 


On TREMULATION.* 


Tuis-little treatise of seventy-three pages is now first published 
in English, it being translated from the Photolithograph Manu- 
script, having been originally written in Swedish. It appears 
from the preface, that the original Manuscript was lost, and that 
the present treatise was copied from the first rough draft by Swe- 
denborg himself; but it covers only chapters I.— VI., and XIIL., 
of the first manuscript. This was one of the earliest physiolog- 
ical works of Swedenborg. Its purpose is to show that “Our 
vital force consists mostly of little vibrations, that is tremula- 
tions.” In the beginning he brings out some of the general laws 
governing vibration or wave motion in solid or hard substances, 
in water, air, ether, and the still purer atmosphere; and then 
proceeds to apply the principles thus evolved to the human body, 
to the motion of the brain, nerves, and membranes, to account 
for the vital forces and sensations. 

In proving this proposition he shows that speech, hearing, and 
sight are produced by tremulations or vibrations. The brain has 
its motions, also the membranes of the body. This tremulation 
or vibration also penetrates the hard parts of the body, as the 
bones, and it is especially propagated by means of the mem- 
branes that are kept tense by influx of blood, or by the hard 


©0n Tremulation. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Translated by C. Th. 
Odhner. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 50 cents. 
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parts of the body such as bones and cartilages. In Chapter I. 
he says: — 

Our theory is, therefore, that every part of what is living in the body lives 
by means of little tremulatory motions which flow into the nerves and the 
membranes and set the whole system into sympathetic tremulation; and that 
as soon as a contremiscence is distributed over a whole body, it may be termed 
a sense or a sensation, and that if all the contremiscences of the senses are 
taken conjointly, they possess the name of nature, or of life. 


In demonstrating the truth of this proposition, the motions of 
the lungs, heart, and brain are shown to be the source of the 
motions of the body. These vibratory motions are also of vari- 
ous degrees. There is an undulation which is visible to the 
sight, as in water. A higher degree is perceived in sound, which 
is termed tremulation. A third degree begins when the vocal 
vibration ceases, which is named contremiscence or sensation. 
These various degrees of tremulation are operative in the body, 
and the whole living and moving nature endeavors to express 
itself by means of tremulations, the grosser parts being subject 
to the lowest degree, the finer parts to the middle degree of trem- 
ulation, and the finest parts of the body being acted upon by the 
highest degree. 

In the treatment of the subject, the membranes of brain and 
body are said to play a most important part in the communica- 
tion of these vibratory motions. They are likened to the strings 
of musical instruments, which on being stretched respond readily 
to the motions imparted to them; so likewise do the membranes 
of the body. They are made tense when sensation or motion is 
to be communicated by them to other parts. This is illustrated 
in the difference of the powers of sensation in infancy, youth, 
and old age —the changes of state being due chiefly to the 
tenseness of the membranes at these ages. In conclusion it is 
shown that the tremulation in the parts of the body is threefold. 
First, a vibration in the fluid parts within the membranes; sec- 
ond, this produces a vibration in the membranes themselves; and 
third, this movement is communicated to the bony system. By 
these means a vibratory motion is communicated through the 
whole system. 

The principle of vibration contained in this little work is one 
of the fundamental principles which permeates all Swedenborg’s 
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future writings. He applies it in the Principia to the Universe 
and to the forces manifested therein. Thus heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and even gravitation are but vibratory motions | 
of the higher atmospheres, the ether and aura. In his physiolog- 
ical works these subtile vibrations pass to all parts of the body 
from the heart and lungs, and through the motor and sensory 
fibres from the brain. In the theological works, both the spir- 
itual and the natural worlds and all things therein possessing life 
and activity are in vibratory motion, the activities of which are 
derived from the Lord through the spiritual and natural suns. 

Philosophers before Swedenborg indeed propounded the vibra- 
tory theory of light, and some of the old anatomists suggested 
the vibratory movement in the nerves; yet Swedenborg is the 
only philosopher who has applied the principle of vibration uni- 
versally to all activities mental as well as physical. 

To him is due high praise for the universal application of this 
principle to cosmic forces, to physiology, and to the mind itself 
as a substantial organism on a higher plane. It is only in recent 
years that this principle is becoming recognized by scientists and 
philosophers, and even at the present day such subtile forces as 
gravitation are not acknowledged as the result of vibration. 
The translator has done a good work in making this treatise 
accessible to the English reader, and we hope he will continue 
his labors by bringing to view the other early treatises now 
hidden in the Photolithographic Manuscripts. 

We have one criticism to make concerning the selection of the 
word “ Tremulation ” as the title of the book, and as representing 
Swedenborg’s term ¢remulationes. It appears to us that “vibra- 
tions” would have been the better rendering, because this is used 
in all modern scientific works to express the idea of the trembling 
movements which produce sound, light, heat, etc. The term 
tremulation is a very rare word, not found in all dictionaries, and 
as vibration is the universally accepted term to cover the mean- 
ing, “On Vibration” would have been a better title. 
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LIFE IN THE SPIRITUAL WorRLD.* 


WE have here in a small and attractive volume a vivid picture 
of after-death experiences in the world of spirits. While Swe- 
denborg’s name nowhere appears, the substance of what is re- 
counted is distinctly gathered from the revelations which he was 
commissioned to give tomen. This is indeed definitely stated, 
as will appear further on. The principal figure in the story, 
which is told in the first person, is an artist who comes from 
Virginia to New York, at the age of twenty-five, hoping to win 
his way to competence, if not to fortune, by his art. He forms 
a most happy marriage with the daughter of a brother artist as 
poor as himself. Failing utterly to gain a living by his profes- 
sion and being reduced to the direst poverty, in a fit of despond- 
ency he burns his brushes, and, knowing not what else to do, 
joins “the great army of the unskilled ” and is put to work upon 
the streets. Here on a bitter cold day he becomes dazed through 
fatigue and starvation, is taken to a saloon by a well-meaning 
companion and given a glass of hot whiskey, is arrested for 
drunkenness and placed in a cell, and next awakes in the spir- 
itual world. He thus describes his first experiences : — 


When I awoke, the first fair light of dawn was around me, and before me 
shone the eastern sky in mysterious beauty. It rested on a long chain of 
purple mountains. Surely I knew the Alleghanies I loved so well. I sat up, 
knowing I had cause for wonder, but unable to say why. Then my gaze met 
a figure standing beside me— Arthur Morris, a classmate of college days. 
He caught my hands warmly, his brown eyes full of pleasure. 

“ Dear boy,” he said eagerly, “I am so glad to see you! Welcome home.” 

I sprang upright; very strangely all my full vigor was renewed. 

“Where is Mary, my wife?” I cried. “Is she dead? Why have ne 
brought me home?” 

“ She is alive and well,” answered Morris, steadily, “among the con 
for which you paid your first body as the price. Alan, look! Look at the 
view growing wider and more splendid before you. Did you ever see on 
earth such scenery as this?” 

“Good God, I am not a child, and I will not be treated as one!” I cried 
angrily. “Where am I? Last night I was in prison, guilty of cold and 
hunger.” 

“Your prison doors were opened,” returned a deep, melodious voice near 
me, and I started to find I had not observed the speaker before. “Three 
nights ago you were born. Your old covering has returned to earth again.” 


* Behind the Veil. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1899. 75 cents. 
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This stranger now stood very near me. So majestic was his presence that 
I felt as though I had come into the court of some royal personage, and I 
listened eagerly to his words. His violet eyes shone with truth and beauty, 
and every word that he uttered carried a weight that left little room for 
argument. 

“Will you not understand?” he said seat. “This is that next world of 
which you thought so little, the sure inheritance which no co-heir can dispute: 
You have lived the preface; this is the book. Your story is just beginning.” 

“ Do you mean,” I asked, “that Iam not really on earth? Can there be 
another life as sane and sensible as this? Everything is too real.” 

“It is none the less true,” he returned; “by the goodness of Him whose 
name you utter so lightly. Let the knowledge move you to great gladness. 
Your eyes behold the land which earth desires afar off.” 


A little later on it is incidentally said to him that he is not in 
heaven, which leads to the following exclamations and reply :— 


“Not in heaven? What do you mean? Am I to accept the idea of pur- 
gatory?” 

“ All the money your relations could gather together would not free - you 
from one shadow of yourself. But think a little and tell me whether you 
suppose any man is fit to be sent without one word of counsel or explanation 
into either heaven or hell itself? Would such haste be decent or reasonable? 
This is the world of spirits before heaven. Here you have once more a 
chance to redeem yourself. I have been in it about six months; but there is 
a limit set, and no one stays beyond acertain length of time, varying with 
the individual. After this place is passed, your ruling love will carry you to 
the atmosphere for which it fits you. What a man loves, he és; but not until 
he has shaken off his first body does his ruling love fully appear, except in a 
few instances of remarkably pure or remarkably evil men.” 


After passing through a variety of experiences, and being 
aroused to an “ uneasy sense ” of all he had left undone, he asks 
his associate if he might not send one word of warning to the 
people whom he had left? if he might not through some recep- 
tive mind on earth help his comrades in sorrow by a history of 
all he had seen? 


Herman smiled kindly at my eagerness. 

“ All this has already been done, dear friend. Knowest thou not that all 
the details which man may understand have been given in stately yet simple 
language by a spotless philosopher, of whom evan your former sage, Emer- 
son, said, ‘ A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on uncomprehended 
by them?’” 

“ Indeed, I did not know,” I answered rather bewildered. “TI thought no 
connection, no passing to and fro, from one world to another, was allowed.” 
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“Do not say ‘no connection,’” replied Herman. “There is always, in a 
spiritual way, a strong connection between the thoughts of the men and 
women in heaven and those on earth. Very few of the high thoughts ex- 
pressed in earth’s literature were begotten by man himself. They are the 
result of his conjunction, unknown to himself, with the higher nature of his 
guardian angel. Man originates, practically, nothing. He simply exercises 
a divine power of choice, and any one may perceive this for himself by look- 
ing carefully into his own nature. On every matter two thoughts or opinions 
are offered him, one evil, one good. He merely adopts what he prefers, but 
on that preference hangs life or death.” . 


These extracts are sufficient to show the character of the vol- 
ume, and to reveal the source of the author’s information. We 
might take exceptions to some points because of their inconsist- 
ency with Swedenborg’s teachings. Of the general spirit and 
evident purpose of the volume, however, we can only speak in 
commendation. It should be added that the author is unknown, 
and that the book is said to be meeting with a good reception. 


SEARCH LIGHTS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 


THis is a very interesting book. Coming from educated men, 
all but two, ministers of the Gospel, it is valuable as showing 
‘their estimate of the character of the new movement in the relig- 
ious world which is now receiving so large a share of public at- 
tention, mainly from the fact that it has gathered so many people 
into it, especially in our large cities, who are more earnest and 
devoted followers of its leader, Mrs. Eddy, than many professed 
Christians are of the Lord. To explain the character of Chris- 
tian Science in its different phases, and to account, if possible, 
for its attractive influence, is the object of the symposium. Each 
writer views the subject from his own standpoint under these 
divisions, namely, its History, its Theology, its Philosophy, its 
Inherent Difficulties, its Growth, its Precursors, its Future, its 
Errors, Some Practical Incidents, its Form and Substance. 


*Search Lights on Christian Science. A Symposium. By President W. H. P. 
Faunce, O. P. Girrorp, D. D., FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D. D., BENJAMIN 
A. GREENE, D. D., J. W. Coney, D. D., Rev. H. H. BEACH, LATHAN A. 
CRANDALL, D. D., CepHas B. CRANE, D. D., E. S. PLImpTon, and JoHN 
ROTHWELL SLATER. Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers, Chicago, New 
York, Toronto. pp. 126. 
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We have been interested in all of the Essays, but particularly 
in those of President Faunce and Dr. Johnson. The former 
' treats of its philosophy, and thinks that the transcendentalism of 
Emerson and the deism of Theodore Parker, which have so af- 
fected New England thought, had some influence in leading Mrs. 
Eddy into her strange and contradictory assertions in regard to 
the nature of God and man. In this essay Boston comes in for 
its share of opprobrium in patronizing those of little education 
who introduce new systems of philosophy, some of Eastern im- 
portation, to public attention. “Indian Swamis enter Boston 
parlors,” Dr. Faunce says, “and instruct companies of adoring 
women in the science of mist and moonbeams.”’ 

Dr. Johnson enters into the investigation of the pantheistic 
character of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings. The supremacy of mind 
over matter is a Hindoo idea. He says: “It is probable that 
Mrs. Eddy never heard of Hindoo pantheism; yet it is also 
probable that it has descended to her by a long and circuitous 
route.” He traces the descent from Greek pantheism, through 
the German schools to Boston. This may seem doubtful but it 
has a foundation. The essayist says: “ New England has long 
been hospitable to speculations of various kinds. She was un- 
usually hospitable to the transcendentalism of Schelling, because 
it was recommended to her by Emerson and others of her most 
famous and most beloved sons.” 

The “ Future of Christian Science,” by Dr. Greene, is a broad 
and liberal treatment of the subject, showing that we must view 
it kindly as well as philosophically and seek the causes for its 
attractiveness and winning power. These causes, he as well as 
others allege to be its appeal to the common need of humanity 
for a higher and more healthful influence, and their desire for re- 
lief from anxiety, worry, and distempers of various kinds. Added 
to this is the professed belief in the immanence of God and in 
the Holy Scriptures. The absurd and fanciful interpretations of 
the Scriptures given by Mrs. Eddy are lost sight of by her fol- 
lowers in the desire to be of the number of those who have risen 
above the deadness of materialism and literalism. Mrs. Eddy’s 
personal claims and her exercise of more than papal authority 
over her followers, as well as the profit she has derived from her 
instruction and the sale of her book, are plainly set forth. More 
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than one of the essays show the rapid rise of this cult, the number 
of its adherents, which is placed at two hundred thousand, and 
its costly and beautiful church buildings. There are evidences, 
however, that the work of disintegration has begun. Mrs. Eddy 
claims too much; hence there are separatists and opponents who, 
still professing to believe the theory, but denying Mrs. Eddy’s 
authority, have formed separate associations or societies. 

This resistance to personal authority, and the inherent error 
and absurdity of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings, must lead to a gradual 
weakening and the final dissipation of this great delusion. But 
the time will be long. 

We regret that two of the essayists have fallen into the error 
of confounding Christian Science with the teachings of Sweden- 
borg. Dr. Conley says: “ Christian Science is a strange mixture 
of theosophy, idealism, pantheism, and Swedenborgianism, with 
a thin veneering of professed science and Christianity, and must 
certainly be greatly modified or utterly break down under the 
weight of its inherent and insuperable difficulties.” This state- 
ment, as far as it relates to ‘‘ Swedenborgianism,” cannot be sus- 
tained by proof. The essential doctrine taught by Swedenborg, 
the corner stone of the faith of the New Church, is that God:is 
one in essence and in person and that this one God is the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Divine Human life of the Lord is not a mere 
principle as Mrs. Eddy’s God is, but ‘God manifest.” Mrs. Eddy 
does not seem to derive any of her ideas from Swedenborg. The 
soul of man is, according to her teaching, the divine in man, a 
part of God; whereas all Swedenborg’s teaching is that man is 
finite, a recipient form of life, but not having life from himself. 

Another essayist, Rev. H. H. Beach says: “ Like Swedenborg, 
Mrs. Eddy finds the spiritual sense of Scripture by correspond- 
ences. Her correspondences are not the same as Swedenborg’s, 
but equally wonderful.” We do not know how the writer could 
have made such a mistake. Mrs. Eddy’s interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, as the essayist evidently sees, are whimsical and absurd. 
She is so wanting in the knowledge of the origin and meaning 
of the words of Scripture as to expose her entire ignorance in 
this respect. Common analogy or comparison is outraged and 
language is distorted. This was shown by Professor Dixon, of 
Washington University, ‘in his review of Christian Science in the 
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New- York Independent (Dec. 22, 1898). The truth is that Mrs. 
Eddy’s interpretations, if they may be so called, are purely fanci- 
ful, while the law of the correspondence of spirit and matter, upon 
which Swedenborg’s explanations of the Scriptures rest, is derived 
from the Word of God itself and is inherent in all creation. The 
application of this law is indeed wonderful; but Mrs. Eddy’s 
interpretations are absurd, and not, therefore, in any way com- 
parable with those of Swedenborg. We regret these errors be- 
cause they are misleading, but nevertheless, we commend the 
book under review to thoughtful and inquiring people; for it 
imparts much valuable information on many points. 


RELIGION AND MoRALITY.* 


Tuts volume of something more than three hundred pages 
contains the author’s “ Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology 
at the Catholic University of America.” On the title page ap- 
pears the motto Deus Lux Mea. The book has the approval — 
(Nihil Obstat) — of the Censor Deputatus, and the /mprimatur of 
the Archbishop of New York. 

In his introduction, Dr. Fox states the issue between religion 
and unbelief as involved in the query “ whether religion is or is 
not indispensable to the moral welfare of mankind.” And this 
suggests his method of dealing with the subject in hand. It is 
treated under four divisions: Introductory, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Critical, to which is appended a Conclusion. / 

In the “ Introductory” portion we have definitive chapters upon 
“ Morality” and “ Religion,” considering them respectively as to 
“‘ Notion,” “ Universality,” and “Origin.” As to the universal 
presence among men, of morality as a quality of action, we have 
this sound statement of principle : — 

The universality of morality depends not upon whether all men recognize 
theoretically and practically a moral standard of any special degree of eleva- 
tion, but whether they are conscious of a distinction between right and wrong. 

To this should be added the “ mature judgment of the eminent 
anthropologist, M. Quatrefages, who has no theory to support,” 
which is quoted later : — 

® Religion and Morality. Their Nature and Mutual Relations Historically 


and Doctrinally Considered. By the Rev. James J. Fox, S. T. D. 
New York. William H. Young & Company. 1899. $2. 
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Confining ourselves rigorously to the region of facts, and carefully avoiding 
the territory of philosophy and theology, we may state without hesitation that 
there is no human society, or even association, in which the idea of good and 
evil is not represented by certain acts, regarded by the members as morally 
good, or morally bad. 


With respect to the universality of religion, also, like evidence 
is adduced, which is thus summed up : — 


Philosophic inquiry into the history of religions has placed beyond reason- 
able doubt the conclusion that religion has been everywhere and always an 
element of human life. . . . Scholars belonging to the most opposite of theo- 
logical camps meet in harmony on this point. “The statement,” writes Tiele, 
“that there are nations or tribes which possess no religion, rests either upon 
inaccurate observations, or on a confusion of ideas. No tribe or nation has 
yet been met with destitute of a belief in any higher being; and travelers 
who have asserted their existence, have been afterwards refuted by facts. It 
is legitimate, therefore, to call religion, in its most general sense, the universal 
phenomenon of humanity.” 


In treating of the origin of religion the author considers at 
some length various evolutionary theories, ably showing the fal- 
lacy of the grounds upon which they rest. But in accounting for 
the presence of the religious principle he seemingly leaves out 
the important factor of Revelation. Thus he says: — 


At a very early stage, man begins to inquire into the causes of things: an 
intelligent child will put metaphysical questions, the solution of which has 
been the tilting ground of philosophers since the days of Anaximines. .. . 
Inclined naturally toward investigation, holding by innate conviction to the 
principle of causality, reason, after having acquired some facility in reflection 
and ratiocination, on reading the order, harmony, power, and majesty ex- 
pressed in the universe, may arrive at a monotheistic conception of God. 
The germ of this idea lies in the mind of man, however contracted and rudi- 
mentary the state of his mental powers; but, arrested by unfavorable condi- 
tions, objective and subjective, this germ may result in nothing more than the 
abortive, distorted, sometimes atrocious and revolting notions of the Deity 
so common in the lower religions. 


If by “the germ” of the idea of God is meant something in- 
nate that will enable man to obtain a knowledge of God without 
Revelation, then must we ask what is the need of revealed 
knowledge? The child receives an inclination toward what comes 
from heaven by an inward way, through heavenly associations in 
infancy, but knowledge comes from without, and this illustrates. 
the origin of religion; the inclination to worship and faith came 
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from within, but it took form, it became a distinct entity, through 
Revelation. Monotheism was thus at the beginning, and polythe- 
ism followed through a deification of the attributes of the one 
God, which came with a decline from the earlier God-given faith. 
This the author before us himself confirms when, after citing 
passages from Egyptian hymns addressed to “a Lord of the 
gods,” he adds : — 

These and countless other texts found on monuments, walls of temples, sep- 
ulchres, and recorded in papyri, show that while a polytheistic external form 
was the normal expression of religion, there was a vague, undefined, haunting 
perception of a divine unity, to which the Egyptians clung from the earliest 
times. 

Having found in his “ Introduction” that “religion and mo- 
rality are two universal characteristics of man,’ the author next 
proceeds to consider if, on the one hand, “ morality can flourish 
independently of all religious reference,” or, on the other, it “ has 
no sure and abiding foundation unless in the religious soil?” 
In pursuing this inquiry he first examines “the religious beliefs 
of mankind to learn if those who professed them brought them 
to bear upon conduct, by supplying a rule of action, or a sanction 
for the distinction between moral good and evil.” This exami- 
nation forms the “ Historical” part of the argument, and is of 
much value and interest, showing wide, and in the main, careful 
research. It takes up in respective chapters, ‘‘ Assyria and Baby- 
lonia,” “ Egypt,” “The Religions of India — Vedism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ;” “ Zoroastrianism,” “ The Religions of China,” 
‘Paganism of Greece and Rome,” “ Mahometanism,” “ Semi- 
Civilized and Savage Races — Celts, Teutons, Slavs, other Races.” 

These chapters go largely to original sources, quoting from the 
sacred books of the older religions, and they contain abundant 
and striking confirmations of what Swedenborg tells us respecting 
the existence of the remains of an ancient church among many 
of these people. A decline from substantial truth to falsity is 
_ everywhere noted. The author’s conclusion from the historical 
survey may be summed up in the following statement : — 

In all the forms in which the religious sentiment has expressed itself, whilst 
the idea of God has varied from the crude imagination of the savage, or the 
deification of the generative forces of nature, up to the purest monotheism, 


whilst hardly another feature is found constant, the belief in a aNS sanc- 
tion for conduct is common to all. 
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Passing now to the “ Doctrinal” portion of the essay, we are 
met by the sound statement that man must have and recognize a 
definite standard of right and wrong outside of himself. Con- 
troverting the view of the Christian theory of morality taken by 
Herbert Spencer, that “religious creeds, established and dissent- 
ing, all embody the belief that right and wrong are right and 
wrong simply in virtue of divine enactment, that moral truths 
have no other origin than the will of God,” the author says : — 


The authoritative doctrine of the church is that the moral law, fixed in the | 
nature of things, is incapable of internal change, and is universal in its appli- 
cation for every one capable of using his reason. . . . 

The first lesson in Christian Ethics is to master the principle that right is 
right and wrong is wrong, antecedent of all sanction, human or divine; that 
from the very nature of man and the universe, just as it is impossible ‘that 
there should be a square circle, or that the whole should be less than the part, 
so is it impossible that any exercise of Divine Omnipotence should be capable 
of altering the line of division which marks the boundaries between good 
and evil. 


Here we would suggest that while it is emphatically true that 
the moral law is fixed in the nature of things, it should be con- 
sidered that “the nature of things” has its origin in the Lord. 
We can hardly say, therefore, that “right is right and wrong is 
wrong, antecedent of all sanction, human or divine.”” The Lord 
is “Good Itself,” hence all our ideas of good (and of evil as the 
opposite of good) flow from Him. The Lord’s Word is the ex- 
pression of Himself. When, therefore, the Lord spake the Com- 
mandments of the decalogue, which are, as it were, the seed truths 
of our present Revelation, and indeed of all revelation, He simply 
enunciated the laws or principles of His own Being. The Lord 
did not “enact ”’ that certain things should be right or wrong, but 
He unfolded the principles of all right doing as they exist in 
Himself, Who is the Life, the one Good. 

It should be remarked, in justice to the author, that this view 
seems to be recognized a little further on, where he says : — 


The distinction between right and wrong is founded in the order of the 
universe, which is a reflection of the Divine Nature as conceived by the 
Divine Intelligence. . . . Right is right and wrong is wrong, not because it 
pleased God arbitrarily so to decree, as the Koran teaches, and as some 
writers say Catholic philosophy teaches, but because God is what He is, and 
cannot vary in His nature. 
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In speaking of the application of this fundamental principle 
of a definite external standard of right and wrong to concrete 
conduct, we meet with the following recognition of the true nature 
and function of conscience : — 

While the objective standard remains fixed and invariable, in the subjective 
interpretation of it, conscience, which is the guide of life, will pronounce a 
verdict varying with the variety of knowledge in different men. But, however 
erroneous it may be, the verdict of conscience claims obedience, and cannot 
be disregarded without infringing the bond of moral obligation. 

Later, however, we find him apparently falling into the unphil- 
osophical error that “ the failure to obtain good condemns the 
being to the pain of hopeless aspiration.” ‘The failure to obtain 
a good,” for which there is a continued but “hopeless aspiration,” 
must of necessity throw the responsibility of the failure upon 
the Lord rather than upon him who fails. 

The “ Critical” portion of the volume comprises three chap- 
ters, devoted respectively to Kant, Mill, and Spencer. These 
critiques impress us as able and fair, and as reaching conclusions . 
quite in harmony with the generally sound premises of the entire 
work. The author occasionally shows that he can wield a trench- 
ant pen, but he does not lose sight, in so doing, of the earnest, 
serious purpose which pervades the entire volume. We quote a 
single passage from the chapter on Spencer, as indicating the 
general characteristics of the whole : — 

Evolution aims, according to the basic principles of the evolutionists, at 
quality, not quantity. Progress has been made by the ruthless suppression of 
the weaker forms by the stronger; and all matter has progressed by making 
stepping-stones of its dead selves to higher things. Now, here we find Spencer, 
as is not unusual with him, inserting into his theory a postulate which is in 
contradistinction with it, but which he perceives to be absolutely necessary to 
make the theory compatible with the moral life. The substitution of the 
quantity of life for the quality as the aim of evolution is a virtual admission 


that it is impossible to apply the doctrine of the survival of the fittest to the 
moral life. 


The final chapter of this interesting volume is especially 
marked by the presence of decidedly optimistic conclusions. 

The “trend of agnosticism towards theism” is viewed as “a 
long stride towards truth,” although ‘“ Determinism,” as prac- 
tically denying to man the exercise of freewill, is yet to be recog- 
nized as necessary to any genuine conception of Christian mor- 
ality. 
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The development of thought among the members of the 
Ethical Society as to the need of a motive to ethical living be- 
yond the mere possession of the knowledge of one’s duty, is noted 
as another “unconscious testimony to the soundness of Chris- 
tian Ethics,” which makes morality “‘a concern rather of the 
heart than the intellect.” | 

A portion of this concluding chapter is devoted to a calm but 
forcible consideration of the need of a recognition of a Divine 
Being, and our relations to Him in the work of education : — 

Knowledge is power; but power can be used rightly or wrongly... . A 
high degree of intellectual and zsthetic culture may be contemporary in in-» 
dividual and national life with profound depravity. . . . Ignore God, and. . . 
the only motive available is selfishness. The child is equipped for his life- 
long struggle between duty and inclination by bringing him to believe that “I 
ought” means “ It is pleasant.” 


Another-portion of this chapter ‘is given to a frank and em- 
phatic discussion of the movements for a “ radical reconstruction 
of the present economic basis of society” which may be ‘“‘summed 
up under the generic head of Socialism.” It is admitted that 
_“ conscientious Catholics and Protestants have been and are So- 
cialists.” It is asserted as “undeniable, however, that Socialism, 
as understood by its most prominent advocates, propounds schemes 
of economic reform, founded on principles which involve the very 
existence of morality and religion.” After showing the ‘true 
nature and animus of this movement by giving a brief statement 
of its teachings, as gathered from accredited sources, the author 


remarks : — 


There is no division of empire in the human personality, in such a way that 
one part belongs entirely to Caesar and the other to God; all belongs to God. 
Hence Christianity, embodying the true view of man’s transcendent duties, 
necessarily contains guiding principles by which the social world may be or- 
ganized according to the Supreme Law of Righteousness. The safe and only 
reliable road open to society for deliverance from the present great, and pro- 
spective greater, evils, lies, not in the ignis fatuus of Socialism, but in the 
maxims of the Gospel: and if it once more seeks first the kingdom of God, 
society shall find the desired temporal amelioration added thereto. 


We have given large space to a notice of this work, because of 
its intrinsic merit as a scholarly, thorough, and lucid treatise on 
a subject of very immediate and practical moment. In the course 
of our review we have indicated the points upon which our stric- 
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tures would rest. These are hardly of a nature to impair the 
practical value of the volume, and we are glad to commend it as 
a helpful study of a vital theme. 


Gop’s EDUCATION oF MAN.* 


Tuis is the suggestive title of a book which we have read with 
much interest. President Hyde is one of the foremost exponents 
of the modern liberal school of New-England orthodoxy. The 
consequence is that he says many things which would have made 
the hair of our Puritan forefathers stand on end. Those who 
founded Bowdoin College a hundred years ago little dreamed that 
before a century had elapsed, the head of that institution would 
be proclaiming to the world that cards and billiards, the theatre 
and the dance, are things altogether too good for the devil to 
monopolize. Yet this is what he has done (p. 92). It is need- 
less to say that we wholly agree with him in this opinion, and 
also in the distinction which he makes between the proper use 
and the abuse of these means of amusement. 

But the world moves, and college presidents, even though they 
bear the title of reverend, are not what they were in the year 
1800. Read, for example, the opening sentences of the book : — 

The current creed of Christendom is a chaos of contradictions. Truths 
and lies, facts and fancies, intuitions and superstitions, essentials and excres- 
cences, are bound in one bundle of tradition which the honest believer finds 
hard to swallow whole, and which the earnest doubter is equally reluctant in 
toto to reject. It is high time to attack this chaos, to resolve it into its ele- 
ments, and to reorganize our faith into a form which shall at the same time 
command the assent of honest, and the devotion of earnest,men. This work 
cannot be done roughly with the broad axe. The problem is not mechanical, 
but vital. One cannot chop the creed in two and say, “ This half is true and 
that is false.” We must discover the germ of life in the old and somewhat 
decrepit body of current tradition, and from that vital germ we must breed 
the fair and vigorous body of the faith that is to be. The new faith will not 
be a mechanical fraction of the old, whether large or small. It will be a re- 
production of the essential features of the old in fresh, vigorous, and func- 
tional relationship. (pp. 1, 2.) 


No language could express more forcibly than the foregoing 
the need of a thorough renovation of current Christian doctrine. 


*God’s Education of Man. By Wttttam De Witt Hype, President of 
' Bowdoin College. Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1899. pp. 252. 
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The author evidently believes that such renovation can be effected 
without a new revelation. On this point New-Churchmen would 
differ from him. The revelation is here; it has been in the world. 
for more than a century; and because it is here, and the atmos- 
phere of modern thought is more or less charged with it, there- 
fore can President Hyde think as freely as he does, and discover 
substitutes for the traditions he renounces. His book is full of 
suggestions quite in the line of Swedenborg’s teachings, though 
falling short of them in many particulars. Take, for instance, 
the following : — 

The modern argument for the divinity of Christ is very simple: Love is 
God. Christ is our highest and completest historic expression of love. There- 
fore Christ is the Son of God, our Interpreter of the Divine, our vision of 
the Father. (p. 30.) 


This is not the doctrine of the-Divine Humanity. It does not 
show that God is to be seen only in Jesus Christ, as a man’s soul 
is seen only in his body. But it is very different from the old 
tripersonal conception, and a manifest approximation to the truth. 
So, as regards almost every other point which is touched upon, a 
marked advance is made on the old theology. We are somewhat 
surprised at the author’s absolute acceptance of the evolutionist’s 
theory of ‘man’s descent from lower animals; but that is only an 
incidental matter. His book, on the whole, is wise and luminous, 
and cannot fail to be helpful to those for whom it was intended. 
We welcome it as one of the encouraging signs of the time. 


_ REALity 1s Sprrirt.* 


Tue professor of philosophy in Yale University is steadily 
making a great name as a careful and constructive thinker. Be- 
ginning with a thoughtful work on the Scriptures he has now 
issued the “Outlines of Descriptive Psychology,” ‘ Psychology 
Descriptive and Explanatory,” “ Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology,” “Outlines of Physiological Psychology,” “ Philosophy 
of Mind,” and “Philosophy of Knowledge,” and some minor 
works. He is not a disciple of any one; he speaks of Kant as 
one who meant to be positively helpful but went too little way 


*A Theory of Reality. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1899. pp. 551. 
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beyond the critical stage of his thought; he has no little respect 
for Hegel, but is not impressed with the “ tit-tat-too” of his long 
series of triple categories; he does not speak with sharp words 
of other philosophical writers, but he is discriminating yet ap- — 
preciative, and always constructive rather than destructive. He 
is an earnestly religious man, with, however, no profession of su- 
perficial faith. He is or has been educationally employed in 
Japan and certainly represents well the best thought of America, 

In the present work, after a hopeful and modest preface, he 
treats of his theme in chapters entitled, Metaphysics, its Nature, 
Mode and Value, Phenomenon and Actuality, Conception of 
Reality, Reality as Harmony of Categories, Particular Beings, 
Change and Becoming, Relation, Time, Space and Motion, Force 
and Causation, Measure and Quantity, Number and Unity, Form 
and Laws, Teleology, Spheres of Reality, Matter, Nature and 
Spirit, Actuality of the Ideal, the Absolute. 

This recital of his topics will indicate that he is led to cover 
the whole field of the self, its relations, mutations, and acquisi- 
tions. In doing so he indicates by italicized passages his steps 
of progress. Thus he early declares that, — 


The right to have some ontological view that shall at least measurably “a 
in one’s own opinion, unify and harmonize one’s experience with the world of 
things and of minds, is an essential part of the right to subject experience to 
the process of reflective thinking. 


In his positiveness as to the power of the mind to analyze its 
contents he says that, — 

The necessary forms of human cognition are not impotencies of the under- 
standing but potencies of reason. 

Especially when speaking of Force and Causation does he 
take an edifying view : — 

Viewed in its ontological aspect, all the growth of men’s cognitive experi- 
ences reveal the Being of the World as a Unity of Force, that is constantly 
distributing itself amongst the different beings of the world so as to bestow 
on them a temporary quasi-independence, while always keeping them in de- 
pendent interrelations, for the realization of its own immanent ideas. 

This is only another way of describing the life as of himself 
which is given to man and so fully described in Swedenborg’s 
“ Divine Love and Wisdom.” To the same effect Professor Ladd 
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says that “the world is known by man as a system of beings 
- mutually interacting in a process of becoming for the progressive 
realization of ideal ends.” 7 

But we have been most impressed with his strong utterances 
as to spirit : — 

The inner reality of all beings is Spirit; the system of known selves and 
things is the manifestation in time and space of this Spirit. . . . Not Nature 


and Spirit, but Spirit as the true and essential Being of so-called Nature, is 
what the conclusions of science and of philosophy alike confirm. 


Here we see the true relation of Spirit and Nature properly 
described. So far as he goes this author is exactly upon the 
creative line of inflowing life passing from “the Absolute known | 
in religion as Almighty God ” through the spiritual planes of life 
to the natural, and there presenting itself for scientific investiga- 
tion and utilization. 


SuNS AND WORLDS OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


THE writer of this book has done a good service in his attempt 
to bring together in systematic form the teachings on Astronomy 
scattered through the doctrinal works of Swedenborg, and in the 
Principia and “Worship and Love of God.” In addition to 
this, many interesting facts are gathered from astronomical works 
concerning the planets, suns, stars, and nebulz. 

In treating of the planets, the teachings from the “ Earths in 
the Universe,” concerning the inhabitants of the planets, are 
freely used. In thus bringing the reality of the divine purpose 
in creating the universe clearly into view, and keeping it promi- 
nent in his treatment of the subject, the author has produced a 
work of great value for use with the young, to whom the natural 
facts here gAthered will be interesting, and the knowledge de- 
rived from Ben will be strengthened by association with 
the facts from nature. It is to be hoped that the book will re- 
ceive a wide circulation. 

In the treatment of the origin of matter, the author does not. 
seem to have made a full use of the materials at his hand in the 


* Suns and Worlds of the Universe. Outlines of Astronomy according to the 
philosophy of Emanuel Swedenborg. By Rev. J. E. Bowers. London: 
James Speirs. $1.75. 
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theological works, but seems to have depended mainly on the 
teaching of the /rinci~ia. Quoting chiefly from the Principia, 
he dwells largely on the origin of the point from the Infinite, 
and he states that this point is the first finiting of the infinite, 
and that it is the means by which creation is effected in space 
(p. 38). “The first of creation,” he says (p. 43), “was the 
simple, or natural point, which, by virtue of motion, was pro- 
duced within the sphere of nature, from the Infinite.” And on 
p. 23, this first creation is called the sun of the natural world. 
It is true that on p. 37 he describes this creative sphere of nat- 
ural points as projected from God through the spiritual sun, yet 
it seems to us that there is here a great hiatus, if not an incon- 
_ sistency, in ntaking the natural point the beginning of natural 
substances, and also as proceeding from God through the spir- 
itual sun. Swedenborg teaches that the first created substances 
were emitted from God (True Christian Religion, 33), which sub- 
stances constituted the spiritual sun. From this sun spiritual at- 
mospheres and earths were formed, and from these spiritual 
substances, by aggregations or conglobations, were produced the 
first natural or material substances which constituted the natural 
- sun, (See Arcana Celestia, 5114; Divine Love and Wisdom, 184.) 

Thence it may be seen that there is a whole spiritual universe 
between the firsts of natural substance in the sun of the world, 
and the first created substance in the spiritual sun. It is to be 
regretted that the degrees of creation were not more clearly and 
particularly treated by the author, since Swedenborg himself in 
the theological works makes this knowledge very essential to the 
understanding of Creation. In the Appendix V., the Angelic 
Idea of Creation is given however, which very clearly outlines 
these successive degrees of creation. The chapter on the origin 
of matter would have been greatly improved by placing this 
paragraph at its head. 

In treating of the origin of seeds and of animals, the author 
quotes from the “ Worship and Love of God,” but omits the 
teaching of the theological works concerning the origin of veg- 
etable and animal life by influx of the spiritual into the natural. 

On pp. 11 and 12 we find the statement that the sun consists 
of natural substances, but the opinion is given that they cannot be 
called material substances. In the writings of Swedenborg this 
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term natural is sometimes used of the purest substances of na- 
ture, but there is warrant for calling the natural sun material in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 1218, for it is there stated that pure 
fire (the natural sun), by which all things in the natural world 
mediately exist is ma/eria/, but pure love (the spiritual sun), from 
which all things exist immediately in the spiritual world is im- 
material, 

Some of the statements of astronomical facts might be made 
more definite and full, as, for instance, in the theory of the sus- 
tentation of the sun’s energy, no reference is made to the con- 
traction theory, which is the one now received with favor by most 
astronomers. In reference to the composition of Saturn’s rings, 
it has been definitely proved by Professor Keeler that the rings 
consist of individual particles of matter revolving at different — 
velocities, each having its own orbit. The statement, pp. 145, 
155, that all the nebulz are clusters of stars, is not in agreement 
with the statements of astronomers; the spectroscope indicates 
that some consist of incandescent hydrogen, and it would be 
better to be cautious in making statements that seem positively 
disproved by observation. | | 

Apart from these omissions, the book has a positive value. 
Its pages teem with interesting facts and thoughts largely de- 
rived from the works of Swedenborg, and it will serve to cultivate 
the appreciation of the wisdom and love of the Creator. 


AN INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


MADEMOISELLE KAFFERY (afterward Madame Goulaye) was a 
native of Switzerland, who came as a governess to England some- 
time between the years 1855 and 1860. Brought up amidst in- 
fidel and atheistic influences in her native country, while staying 
for a time in Paris, on her way to England, she was strongly at- 
tracted to the Roman Catholic Church, but it quite failed to 
satisfy her reasoning powers and she fell back upon infidelity. 
From this state she was rescued through taking a situation in an 
Evangelical Protestant family where the clergyman of the parish 


"Episodes in the Life of an Isolated Receiver. Being Letters Addressed to a 
New-Church Family in England. By MADEMOISELLE KAFFERY. James 
Speirs.. 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1899. 
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interested himself to convert her to ‘his views. She became a 
devout believer in the Sacred Scriptures, but was much perplexed 
by some of the doctrines of the Church of England, especially 
that of the atonement. She read theological works, and argued 
the various points with all who cared to talk with her, without 
finding any permanent satisfaction or solid footing. 

At this critical and truth-seeking time she formed the acquaint- 
ance of the New-Church family to whom the letters which make 
this volume were addressed, and she soon found her difficulties 
met and dispersed by the doctrines they so firmly believed. The 
letters picture a somewhat checkered career, the striking feature 
of which is that the author always feels that she is being plainly 
led by the good providence of the Lord. They afford, also, a 
clear but unconscious reflection of interior growth and progress. 
As the friends who contribute these life records well say in the 
brief “ Memoir” that prefaces them, and from which we have 
already quoted in substance : — 


It is interesting to note the progress of her regeneration from the self- 
centred character evidenced in the earlier extracts, to the unselfishness and 
humility, with the warm sympathy for others, which her later years display. 


As the title of the book would imply, Mademoiselle Kaffery 
lived a life largely isolated from association with the external 
body of the New Church. She thus depended very largely upon 
reading, delighting especially in the sermons of the late Dr. 
Bayley. Much of her life was lived in America. Soon after 
coming here, in 1860, she was baptized in Philadelphia by the 
Rev. W. H. Benade. 

Quite a period, during the Civil War, was spent in Virginia 
in the midst of the border warfare which was there being waged, 
and where she had many interesting experiences. Fora year, 
about 1876, she was matron of the McLean Asylum for the In- 
sane, at Somerville, a suburb of Boston, Mass. From there she 
went to the sanitarium known then as “ Our Home,” located at 
Dansville, N. Y., where she was intimately associated with her 
warm friend, Miss Clara Barton, well known for her connection 
with the Red Cross movement. In Miss Barton’s parlor she was 
married on the 11th of September, 1882, to Monsieur André Gou- 
laye. They went at once to make a home in Chicago, where she 
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greatly enjoyed the ministrations of Mr. Mercer for a number 
of years, although much of the time she lived so far from the 
church that she could attend the services but irregularly. In 
1894 they returned to Switzerland, where she died at Geneva 
in August of the following year. The letters are charming for 
their openness and simplicity, their intensity of feeling, and for 
the spirit of trust and rest in the teachings of the Lord’s opened 
Word, which they so strikingly reveal. We append two extracts, 
one as illustrating their general quality, especially during her 
later years, the other, as expressing the frank opinion of a hungry 
soul respecting what has sometimes occupied a considerable 
space in our periodicals : — 

And now my kindest, dearest friend, let me once more thank you with 
heartfelt gratitude for the new truths you taught me, and for all the blessing 
and comfort I get from them. How many times my heart would ache and 
bleed, and long and yearn, but for the treasure I possess; no more tossing 
about by every wind of doctrine; no discussion of other denominations can’ 
turn me aside; no doubt, no fear, no more expectation of the second personal 
coming of the Lord; no dread of the end of the world — but peace, love, 


firmer faith, a steadfast looking forward to my heavenly home, joy and grati- 
tude to know the only true God our Saviour — my All in all. 


The second extract is from a letter written at Washington, — 
where she is visiting Miss Barton, and dated February, 1891 : — 


I did not subscribe to 7he Messenger this year, and I am glad nowI did 
not; I should have no chance to read it here. I found that there was a great 
deal of controversy; the difficulties of the General Church of Pennsylvania 
and the Convention was not a subject for edification. I stopped reading 
about that, and about the wine question ; it did not do me any good. Then 
one clergyman would write an article, and another would take him up for it; 
several other things displeased me. 


The book is admirably printed and tastefully bound, as is usual 
with Mr. Speirs’s publications, and it is announced in the preface 
that half the proceeds of its sale will be devoted to the New- 
Church Foreign and Colonial Missions. | 
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A Srupy or Mrs. BRowninc. * 


As a vivid picture of Mrs. Browning’s life, especially of its 
riper phases, the little book bearing the above title is to be 
warmly commended. One cannot read it even cursorily without 
experiencing the feeling of having come into close touch with the 
remarkable woman. ‘The study of the beautiful union between her 
and her poet husband, and of their life “in that new world” into 
which this union brought them, is allowed to tell itself, as it were, 
by quotations from the recently printed letters which passed be- 
tween them, and by extracts from the “ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” respecting the publication of which Mr. Browning is 
quoted as saying, “ I dared not reserve for myself the finest son- 
nets written in any language since Shakespeare’s.” We have 
most happily portrayed, also, the social life led in Florence, of 
which these two were the attractive centre. 

Friends came and went; the Storys, the Hawthornes, James Jackson Jarves, 
the Trollopes, Mrs. Anna Jameson, Mrs. Somerville, Margaret Fuller and her 
husband Count Ossoli, George Eliot and Mr. Lewes, Harriet Hosmer, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Walter Savage Landor, and others. 

Of many of these we have striking pen-pictures, and from sev- 
eral of them we have like pictures of the Brownings. 

The “ Study,” proper, can hardly be said to occupy more than 
the last third of the volume, and is likely to prove a little disap- 
pointing to the reader who is looking for anything like a careful 
analysis of Mrs. Browning’s work. Much is said in the general 
characterization of that work, however, which shows a truth- 
ful perception of its quality. The following sentences are ex- 
amples : — 

She realized the absolute continuity of life, persisting through all changes 
of condition and form, as the truth on which all conceptions of life must be 
based. She saw that the end of the temporary sojourn here is me begin- 
ning of the more significant and positive life on which one enters by the 
change called death, carrying with him all the wealth of intellectual and spir- 
itual treasure he has gathered here, to develop and enlarge in the new condi- 
tions of that more real and more radiant life. 

Mrs. Browning’s power to kindle thought and to illuminate spiritual prob- 
lems is unsurpassed by any English-speaking poet since Shakespeare. She is 


*A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By LILIAN WHITING. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Company. 1899. Price $1.25. 
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not only the most philosophical poet, seeing the questions of the times in 
their large relations, but she has given in her work a complete gospel of ap- 
plied Christianity, and she sees all poetry as a divine instrument through which 
to radiate influence. 

“ Art’s a service, — mask ; 

A silver key is given to thy clasp 

And thou shalt stand unwearied night and day, 

: And fix it in the hard, slow-turning wards.” 


She believed that life “ develops from within,” that 


“It takes a soul 
To move a body.” 


In the closing portions of the book the author distinctly claims 


' Mrs. Browning as in sympathy with her own views respecting the 


propriety and helpfulness of holding communication with those 
who have entered the spiritual realm. This claim seems to be 
substantiated by numerous quotations from her letters. And 
still, that she saw anything of value in the practical phases of 
spiritism beyond the possible deepening of assurance in the 
reality and the nearness of the other world, seems to be amply 
denied by the very extracts that are given. It is quite plain that 
Mrs. Browning did not appreciate the danger to human freedom 
of open intercourse with the spiritual world under present condi- 
tions. “Toa friend who asserted the teaching of Swedenborg 
to be that communication between those in the seen and in the 
unseen was dangerous and debasing,” she replies : — 

I don’t think you apprehend Swedenborg’s meaning very accurately. If he 
saw sin and danger in certain communications, why did he consider it a privi- 
lege on his own part to live in the world of spirits as he did? True, he spoke 
of “ danger,” but it was to those who, themselves weak and unclean, did not 
hold “ by the Lord.” He distinctly said that in the first unfallen churches. 
there was incessant communion, and that the new church, as it grew, would 
approximate more and more to that earlier condition. There is a distinct 
prospect given in Swedenborg of an increasing aptitude in men in the phys- 
ical body toward communication with those who have passed out from the 
body. I consider that he foresaw not only what we are seeing, but greater 
and more frequent phenomena than we are seeing. 


But it is not less plain that she received no guidance, no feal 
and direct help from these phenomena. She says: — 


As far as I am concerned, I never heard or read a single communication 
which impressed me in the least; what does impress me is the probability of 
there being communications at all. . . . The whole theory of spiritualism, alk 
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the phenomena, are strikingly confirmatory of revelation; nothing strikes me 
more than that. Hume’s argument against miracles (a strong argument) dis- 
appears before it, and Strauss’s conclusions from a /riori assertion of impos- 
sibility, fall in pieces at once. | 

It is a fact that should be kept ever in view in any genuine 
study of Mrs. Browning, a fact which imparts depth, and power, 
and beauty to all her wonderful poetry, that she always looked to 
divine revelation, and gained from thence her highest inspiration, 
Back of the “eternal relations,” which were so clear and so dear 
to her, was He Whom, in the very midst of her hopeful utter- 
ances about spiritism, she calls “the Lord God our Saviour.” 

She once wrote to Ruskin, as here quoted, and the words fit- 
tingly close our notice of this suggestive volume : — 

What would life be worth if it had not eternal relations? Nothing would 
be worth doing, certainly. I am what people call a “ mystic,” and what I my- 
self call a “ realist,” because I consider that every step of the foot or stroke 
of the pen here, bas some real connection with, and result in, the hereafter. 
I believe in a perpetual sequence according to God’s will, and in what has 
been called a correspondence between the natural and the spiritual. 


ICELANDIC TRANSLATIONS OF SWEDENBORG. * 


WE very cordially welcome these translations of “The New 
Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine,” and “ The Doctrine of 
Charity,” not only for the sake of the sturdy and intelligent 
people of Iceland, but as indicating the desire of the American 
Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society to extend its vitally 
useful work in all directions. From two very interesting letters 
addressed by Mr. Hijaltalin, the translator of these little volumes, 
to the late Dr. Wilkinson, copies of which we find in the Mew- 
Jerusalem Magazine for December, 1871, we learn that Sweden- 
borg’s Sapientia Angelica de Divino Amore was translated into 
Icelandic not far from 1870 by “an Icelandic gentleman and 
scholar (presumably Mr. Hijaltalin), assisted by Dr. Wilkinson ”’— 
the English Swedenborg Society and the late Mr. Clissold pro- 
viding the means. In these letters, which are introduced by a 
* Um Hina Nyu Jerisalem Og Hennar Himnesku Kenningu. Eptir Emanuel 

Swedenborg jon. A. Hialtalin islenzkadi. New York. American Swe- 

denborg Printing and Publishing Society, 3 West 29th Street. 1899. pp. 55. 


Kenning Hinnar Nyu Jerdsalem. Um Kaerleikann. Eptir Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. The same. pp. 66. 
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brief note from Mr. Clissold, who had furnished them to the 
Intellectual Repository for publication, Mr. Hjaltalin speaks warmly 
of the open-mindedness of his countrymen, and of the marked 
favor with which they had received the work on the “ Divine 
Love.” It would thus appear that the way has been somewhat 
prepared for the circulation of the works just issued. 


New-CuHurRcH LIFE. * 


New-CHuRCH LIFE, with its entrance upon its twentieth volume, 
takes the form of an attractively printed magazine, and so adopts 
the sub-title, “A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the teachings 
revealed through Emanuel Swedenborg.” The January and Feb- 
ruary numbers contain, with other matters of value, several ar- 
ticles of marked and general interest. Among these are: the 
beginning of Five Memorabilia, written by Swedenborg about the 
year 1766, containing material instruction which hitherto has 
been practically unavailable to the church; a striking paper on 
“The Lord’s Personal Manifestation to Swedenborg”’; an able 
and candid review of the life and work of Dr. Wilkinson, begun 
in the February number, and accompanied by a fine portrait; an 
instructive study upon “ Geology in a New Light,” entitled, “In 
the Beginning,” also to be continued ; and the first of a series of 
“ Memorable Relations Adapted,” in which, under the title, “The - 
Golden Age,” we have a very charming adaptation to the child- 


like mind of the “relation ” found in “ The Coronis,” 37. 


* New-Church Life. Huntingdon Valley, Pa. The General Church of the 
New Jerusalem. Single copies 10 cts. $1.00 per year. ! 
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